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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CuRrist’s prayer for his disciples was, that they all might be 
one. ‘That prayer is yet to have an answer, such as shall glad- 
den the hearts of men, and of angels. At this moment, millions 
are offering up to God the same petition. And many of them are 
animated by the ardent, though indefinite, expectation of the 
speedy accomplishment of all that for which the Saviour prayed. 
One special vocation of this generation is supposed to be, the 
healing of divisions; and the uniting of conflicting parties in one 
great Christian brotherhood. It is hoped that the time has come 
for all who can be recognized im charity as true Christians, to 
overlook their differences, and fold each other to the warm heart 
of unreserved and fraternal confidence. 

Would that the way were prepared for all this! Would that 
the time had indeed come! We honor the feeling that prompts 
these desires, and stimulates to efforts for their accomplishment. 
But wishes do not create facts. And in these fond anticipations 
may there not be some degree of illusion? Does the welfare of 
God’s kingdom require such a union as popular feeling is begin- 
ning to dream of? Has the time come, for all that are esteemed 
evangelical denominations to assert, that their differences are of 
no essential importance ; to affiliate themselves with each other ; 
and to profess that they are virtually one ? ; 

It is to be remembered, that, heretofore, pure religion has 
never made progress under such auspices. The moral atmos- 
phere was never purified in the calm sunshine, and the repose 
of the sluggish elements; but always amidst the strifes and 
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heavings of the ocean of thought. Your vessel will never sail over 
the high seas ina dead calm. The reformation was produced, 
not by union, but by a storm. Even among the reformers, there 
was not union. Their conflicts gave birth to some of the noblest 
principles. If Zwingle had been wholly for union, we might all 
have been taught, that in the sacrament we receive a tran- 
substantiated God. - 

Puritanism was produced, not by union, but by astorm. If 
union had been the great watchword of that day, Puritanism, lib- 
erty of conscience, inward faith as distinguished from outward 
forms, would not have dared to exist. Religious organization in 
England had to be shaken into fragments, in order that bandaged 
and strangled truth might be set at liberty, and prepared to 
breathe the breath of life. 

And in Massachusetts, the waking up of the churches from cold 
Arminianism and the half-way covenant, to spiritual vitality and 
purity of discipline, an hundred years ago; and the unburdening 
of orthodoxy from the same species of error more fully ripened, 
at a much more recent period ; were not accomplished by union, 
but amidst storms, which they whose hearts were longing for 
quietness and good fellowship, thought would founder the ark at 


once. 
All these, and the like incidents in the history of religion, are 


‘consequent upon the great fact, that, through the blindness 


and depravity of men, Christianity has been distorted, deformed, 
and encumbered with errors, which, like the cords drawn by 
rude Indians around the limbs of their prisoners, seem to have 
grown into the living fibres of the victim. And whoever dis- 
covers that these deformities are not a part of Christianity, and 
undertakes to remove them, will meet with hard blows from those 
who think they are of the essence of the gospel. The labor of 
three centuries has been employed to disenthrall religion from the 
incumbrances and deformities of papal and semi-infidel errors. Is 
the work accomplished? There are certain truths, which all who 
are called Christians receive. There are others, which all Prot- 
estants receive. There are still others, which all that are termed 
evangelical churches receive. But have these last, received all of 
that truth which is essential to the beauty, vitality and power of 
religion ; so that they can be said to be fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun, and terrible as an army with banners ? 
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The decision of this question will also decide that other ques- 
tion, Whether a real union can exist between the evangelical de- 
nominations, so called ? If, in respect to their faith, or their mode 
of organization, some, or all of these denominations, have essential 
deficiencies, then any hearty effort put forth any where, to clothe 
the bride of Christ in her own pure and simple robes, will be the 
inevitable occasion of opposition and discord. They who march 
on in advance of the sluggish and solemn tread of the vast caval- 
cade as it comes up slowly out of the wilderness, if indeed it come 
up at all, will always be accused of treading dangerous ground, 
and will always be regarded with suspicion. ‘There will be a feel- 
ing of uncertainty in respect to them, whether they have found 
the King’s high way, or are hastening towards the enemies’ camp. 
The attempt to lead the Scotch church a single day’s march out 
of the wilderness, has torn that church asunder. If there are 
essential defects in the constitution of some churches, it is indis- 
pensable to the full accomplishment of the end for which Christ 
planted his church, that those defects be remedied ; and not that 
they should be taken into the bosom of the church universal, and 
hallowed by the embraces of a blind and timid charity. As cer- 
tainly as God has in the world any servants to whém he has given 
light, there must be conflict. And conflict with essential error 
ever is, and ever ought to be, a grappling for life or for death. 
This necessitates the absence of that unity, which is the bond of 
perfectness, and which is to bless the church of God when tho- 
roughly reformed. 

What is Christian union, and what conditions are essential to 
its existence ? Let us pursue this inquiry for a moment. <A 
combination of Protestants to withstand the encroachments of 
Popery, however desirable it may be with reference to that par- 
ticular end, is not the true Christian union. It is only a pressing 
together of uncongenial elements by external force. And the 
moment that the external force is withdrawn, their spontaneous 
antagonism will manifest itself anew. The prayer of the Saviour 
is, “ that they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be one in us.” This is not a com- 
promise of opposing principles for the sake of peace,— a diplo- 
matic union. It is an actual harmony of principles and of feelings. 
It is not saying, “‘ We must be united ;”’ and then attempting to 
coerce our hearts into concord. It is not marrying first, and then 
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affecting to love each other afterwards. No! It is the concord 
of hearts which have felt the inspiration of the same divine truths, 
and have glowed with the same sentiments; and which meet, like 
two pure streams flowing in the same direction, and mingling in 
one undistinguishable current. It is the meeting of hearts so con- 
genial to each other, that mutual love is felt, without being sum- 
moned into existence by an imperative will. It is not legislative 
union, like that of Ireland to England. It is not federative union. 
It is heart-union. 

It is essential, therefore, to its existence, that there should be 
mutual confidence, and unconstraimed affection, based on a simi- 
larity of character and feelings; and growing out of agreement 
in views. ‘‘ For how can two walk together, except they be 
agreed?” An individual’s religious character, with all its pecu- 
liarities, results from the apprehensions of his mind, whatever they 
may be, respecting religious truth. ‘To know God is eternal life. 

Real Christian union can exist just so far as truth, God’s own 
undeformed and unmutilated truth, is received into the hearts of 
men. When men think and feel aright, then will they think and 
feel alike, and walk together in love unfeigned. Until then, 
they never will, and never can, and never should, do so. Any 
combination which tends to arrest the progress of investigation, 
and which folds into one undistinguishing embrace, beauty and 
deformity, God’s truth and man’s perversions of it, does not hasten 
Christian union, but hinders it. It attempts to protect those 
plants which our Heavenly Father has not planted, and which he 
will have rooted up. It is not by smothering the truth, in any 
portion of it, but by ‘‘ speaking the truth in love,” that we ‘ may 
grow up into him, in all things, which is the head, even Christ ; 
from whom, the whole body fitly joined together, and compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body, unto the edifying of itself in love.” | 

There are many points of truth comprehended in this unity of 
the faith, which are yet to be settled among what are called evan- 
gelical churches, before it shall be possible for a true and cordial 
union to exist among them. For example, while the question of 
the divine right of diocesan episcopacy is unsettled, the parties 
cannot have Christian union. One party must regard the other 
as schismatic, and rebellious against the constitution of Christ’s 
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kingdom ; and the latter must regard the former as arrogantly 
usurping Christ’s prerogative, and lording it over God’s heritage. 
You may force them to stifle the voice of their consciences, and to 
call each other brethren beloved, but it is constrained and hollow- 
hearted. The mother may compel her refractory child to kiss 
her, but it will not be a kiss of love. No; the day of cordial union 
between all the various denominations of even evangelical Chris- 
tians has not yet come. Investigation and controversy must yet 
go on. The fermenting ocean of thought must foam, until it 
purifies itself. Freeze it up now, and you have only a conglomer- 
ation of seaweed, and shells, and stones, and dead bodies. As 
Milton ironically exclaims: “‘ How goodly, and how to be wished, 
were such an obedient unanimity as this? What a fine conformity 
would it starch us all into? Doubtless as staunch and solid 
piece of frame-work, as any January could freeze together.’ 

The real difficulty as to bringing the various denominations of 
Christians nearer together than they are, lies in the fact of their 
actual impurity. There is so much corrupt sentiment among 
them, so many unscriptural elements in their organization, and so 
great a want of piety in their members, that their hearts cannot 
beat in close and unfeigned harmony. It is not a diversity of 
names and denominations which keeps them apart. It is an actual 
antagonism of principles and feelings. Christians of different de- 
nominations, who have a harmony of sentiment and spirit, find no 
difficulty in enjoying the fellowship of kindred minds. Leighton, 
and Scott, and Milnor, draw forth as many hearts in heavenly 
sympathy with their own, from without their own denomination, as 
from within it. There is as much real Christian union manifested 
between such men as Baptist Noel, and Chalmers, and John 
Angel James, as can co-exist with the remaining errors and im- 
perfections of each; but the same degree of union cannot exist 
between the churches they respectively represent, simply because 
they have not drank equally into the same spirit. Sir Culling 
Eardley Smith and Dr. Edwards can never mingle their hearts in 
perfect harmony, until the one is brought to reverence the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, or the other to renounce it. So there is manifested — 
between different denominations as close an affinity as is possible, 
while their respective peculiarities are retained,—so close, 
indeed, that two denominations sometimes pass by the same name, 
and are, by many, supposed to be actually one. And the only 
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reason why these, and all other denominations, are not, in fact, 
one in spirit and in action, is that they have not attained to that 
entire conformity to the Word of God, in principles, in organization, 
and in spirit, which is the essential element of a perfect Christian 
union. They have not “ all come in the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.”’ 

What then is to be done to promote Christian union between the 
various denominations? NorHine: that is, nothing for the direct 
purpose of drawing them together. Mutual attraction will bring 
them together just as fast, and just as far, as a pure and enlight- 
ened piety prevails in each; and that is precisely fast enough, 
and far enough. Christians, as individuals and as denominations, 
may doubtless do something to remove mutual misapprehensions 
respecting their sentiments, and their character ; and should re- 
ceive charitably the representations of their fellow-christians, made 
for that purpose. This being done, there will spontaneously arise 
between them, as close a union as can exist in sincerity. Let 
men come to the truth, and exhibit the spirit of Christ. Let each 
denomination search with earnestness, and candor, and prayer, for 
the truth as it isin Jesus, and conform to it in all its divine features, 
when found. Then will they find themselves, year by year, and 
day by day, unconsciously melting into one. Thus, at length, 
shall Zion’s watchmen see eye to eye, and lift up the voice 
together ; and there shall be ‘‘ one body, and one spirit, even as 
ye are called in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through 


all, and in you all.”’ 





JOHN JANEWAY. 


TuIs is one of those persons of whom earth thinks little, though 
heaven makes much. He was born at Lilley, in Hertfordshire, 
England, October, 27,1633. He was educated first at St. Paul’s 
school in London, where he made rapid advances in the study of 
languages and sciences. He next went to Eton school, where he 
attracted much notice as “‘ the glory of the school and the wonder 
of the age.”” When seventeen years old, he entered King’s Col- 
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lege, in the University of Cambridge, where the governors con- 
tended for the privilege of patronizing such an admirable youth. 
Of this college he became Fellow when but twenty years of age. 
His learning was adorned by a most courteous and winning deport- 
ment, and by a modesty which remained unhurt by all the flattery 
and caresses bestowed on him so abundantly. His manliness and 
self-control had preserved him from youthful excesses, and his 
character was without a blot. , 

He had lived, however, in the neglect of his spiritual interests, 
unconcerned about his soul and his salvation. At the age of 
eighteen, he read “ The Saint’s Everlasting Rest.” In the pe- 
rusal of this precious book, he became deeply convinced of his sin 
and his need of a Saviour; and soon experienced a change which 
was manifest to all about him. The insatiate thirst of his mind 
was turned from the streams of science, and slaked itself in the 
purer fountains of devotion. What things were once gain to him, 
he now counted loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus. Though far from despising that human learning he had 
prized supremely, he ceased to esteem it, except as it was capable 
of contributing to the honor of his Lord. 

He at once sought opportunities to do good, and to impart to 
others the joys he felt himself. He directed to his friends numer- 
ous letters, in which he pleaded with them for God, and strove to 
draw them to Christ. ‘These letters were marked, for one so 
young, with singular dignity, gravity, tenderness, and with a sort 
of vehemence in the application of truth to the conscience. His 
own father was one of those with whom he thus labored. That 
father was an unconverted man, who had entered the ministry 
from mere worldly motives. The expostulations which came from 
the warm heart of his newly converted son, aroused him to a dis- 
tressing sense of the sins of his life and ministry: and by the 
divine blessing on the pious counsels of this child, he was led on 
to Christ and heaven. 

Like another Joseph, he was called to feed and keep alive the 
soul of his parent, as well as the souls of his brethren. To several 
of these he became a spiritual father, begetting in them the lively 
hope which the gospel inspires. Urging upon them that of which 
his heart was so overflowing full, he wrote: ‘“ Through mercy I 
have experienced what I say; and you may believe me when I 
say, that there is more sweetness to be got in one glimpse of God’s 
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love, than in all that the world can afford. Oh, do but try! Oh, 
taste and see how good the Lordis! My heart works. Oh, that 
you did but know with what affections I now write to you, and 
what prayers and tears have mingled with these lines! ” 

He often visited his father’s family for the single purpose of 
conversing with each of its members on their spiritual affairs. 
Observing that one of his young brothers, about eleven years old, 
slept at family prayer, the fervent collegian spoke to him with 
such earnestness, that his heart was touched and melted. ‘The | 
change in this youth greatly rejoiced the devout and affectionate 
brother, who ever strove to cherish the plant which had budded 
so early and hopefully. 

Mr. Janeway was so strengthened in prayer, that he was able 
to wrestle and prevail with the angel of the covenant. The familiar 
converse he held with God was fraught with such divine consola- 
tion, that he knew not how to cease from seeking that communion 
till he felt that he had gained the blessing. The following instance 
may serve as proof that his prayers were no “ vain oblation ;”’ 
for, as Martin Luther said: ‘ Prayer is a powerful thing ; God 
hath bound and tied himself thereto.” During the last illness of 
Mr. Janeway’s father, the dying man was in deep darkness and 
distress. Tio his son he said: ‘“‘Oh, son, this passing into 
eternity is a great thing. This dying’is a solemn business, and 
enough to make any one’s heart ache, who hath not his pardon 
sealed, and his evidences clear for heaven. I am under no small 
fears as to my own state for another world. Oh that God would 
clear up his love to me; and that I could cheerfully say, I can 
die, and am able upon good grounds to look death in the face, and 
venture upon eternity with well grounded peace and comfort! ” 
The son was deeply affected at his parent’s despondency, and 
withdrew to wrestle for him in prayer. Having devoutly prayed 
that his poor father might be enabled to leave the world in peace, 
he returned to the side of the death-bed. The father continued 
sometime unable to speak by reason of excessive weeping; but 
soon broke forth in these expressions: ‘‘ Oh, son! now he is come! 
now he is come! now he is come! I bless God, I can die. The 
Spirit of God hath witnessed with my spirit that I am a child of 
God. Now I can look up to God as my Father, and to Christ as 
my Redeemer. I can now say, This is my Friend! ‘This is my 
Beloved! My heart is full, — brim-full. I can hold no more. 
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I now know what that means, ‘ The peace of God which passeth un- 
derstanding.’ That fit of weeping which you saw in me was a fit of 
overpowering love and joy. It was so great, that I could not con- 
tain myself; nor can I express what glorious discoveries God hath 
made tome. Had that joy been greater, I question whether it 
would not have separated my soul and body. Oh, now I can die! 
I bless God, I can die. I desire to depart and to be with Christ.” 
Few can imagine with what full tides of communion, the son, who 
felt, as did the father, that this change was the fruit of fervent 
prayer, mingled in the flood of joy on which the triumphant saint 
was floating to heaven. 

To his bereaved mother, sisters and brethren, Mr. Janeway’s 
tender and affectionate care afforded every consolation: and, 
young as he was, they revered as well as loved him. He returned, 
for a short time, to his College; and occupied himself with the 
duties of instruction, esteemed and admired by all who knew him. 
On the failure of his health, he went home to be nursed by his 
widowed mother. From this time, he was preyed upon by con- 
sumption ; and passed through the deceiving alternations of that 
complaint, under which, at last, he wasted away. He was much 
troubled, if any of his friends prayed for his recovery on any other 
condition than that it might be more for the glory of God. At 
one time, when they had strong hopes of his recovery, he said: 
‘“‘ God holds mine eyes most upon his goodness, his unmeasurable 
goodness ; and upon the promises, which are most sure and firm 
in Christ. His love to us is greater, more sure, more full, than 
ours to ourselves. or when we loved ourselves so as destroy our- 
selves, he loved us so as to save us.”’ 

But though Mr. Janeway dwelt on the mount of God, he was 
not always on its unclouded brow. He too, as well as others, was 
sometimes on its bosom, where the chilling mists occasionally wrap- 
ped him in their thick folds. ‘‘ Lest he should be exalted above 
measure,’ the enemy was permitted to assail him with sharp 
temptations : but the young soldier was well armed for the con- 
flict, and came off a smiling conqueror. He had a great dread of 
spiritual declension, and took anxious notice of the smallest indi- 
cations that his soul was departing from God, or that God was 
withdrawing from him. It was his great desire to build sure. 

His love to Christ and the souls of men, filled him with an 
intense wish to enter the ministry. Accordingly, at the age of 
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twenty-two years, being then in a somewhat improved state of 
health, he was ordained in the Presbyterian order. He never 
preached but two sermons, which were both on one text; Job 
xxii. 21. ‘* Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace: 
thereby good shall come unto thee.” These discourses were de- 
livered with such tenderness, fervency and majesty, as filled his 
hearers with a sort of amazement. He uttered the glorious truths 
of the gospel in the language of the heart. God suffered this 
burning and shining light to shed one bright blaze on this dark 
world, ere it was removed to a higher sphere. 

During the closing stage of his brief journey, Mr. Janeway was 
absorbed in heavenly contemplation. The expressions which fell 
from his lips like a continuous dropping of pearls, were eagerly 
treasured by his friends: but we can find space for very few of 
them. ‘ As for life,” he exclaimed, “‘ Christ is my life !’” — “I 
do so long to be with him, that I could be content to be cut in 
pieces, and put to the keenest torments, so I might but die, and 
be with Christ. Death, do thy worst! Death hath lost its ter- 
rors. Through grace, I can say, death is nothing tome. I can 
as easily die as shut my eyes. I long to be with Christ.” To 
‘his mother he said: ‘* Dear mother, I earnestly beseech you that 
you would cheerfully give me up. I beseech you do not hinder 
me now I am going to glory. I am afraid of your prayers, lest 
they should pull one way and mine another.” Turning to his 
brothers, he said: “‘I charge you all, do not pray for my life. 
You wrong me if you do. Can you find in your hearts to stop 
me, now I am going to the complete and eternal enjoyment of 
Christ ? Would you keep me from my crown? ‘The arms of my 
blessed Saviour are open toembrdce me. ‘The angels stand ready 
to carry my soul into his bosom.” 

One of his brothers having prayed with him, he burst out into 
the highest strains of joy. ‘Oh, he is come! How sweet, how 
glorious, is the blessed Jesus! How shall I speak the thousandth 
part of his praises! Surely this is akin to heaven. And if I 
were never to enjoy more than this, it is more than a sufficient 
recompense for all that men and devils could inflict. If this be 
dying, it is sweet. This bed is soft. Christ’s arms, and smiles, 
and love, surely would turn hell into heaven.” 

Each evening he took solemn leave of his friends, hoping to see 
them no more till the morning of the resurrection. He besought his 
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attendant& to assist him in the work of praise. ‘* Oh,” said he, 
“help me to praise God! Henceforth, to eternity, I have nothing 
to do but to love and praise the Lord. I have had my soul’s de- 
sires on earth. I cannot tell what to pray for which is not already 
given me. ‘The wants capable of being supplied in this world are 
supplied. I want only one thing, and that is a speedy lift to 
heaven. I expect no more here. I desire no more. I can bear 
no more. Praise, praise .that boundless love which has so won- 
derfully looked upon my soul. All ye mighty angels, help me to 
praise God. Let every thing that hath being, help me to praise 
him. Praise is my work now, and will be my work forever. 
Hallelujah ! ”’ 

The day before his departure, he said to his brother James, 
who had been at prayer with him: ‘I thank thee, dear brother, 
for thy love. I know that thou lovest me dearly; but Christ 
loves me ten thousand times more. Dear brother, come and kiss 
me before I die.’’ Tenderly saluting him with dying lips, he 
said: ‘‘I shall go before thee to glory, and I hope thou wilt fol- 
low after.” ' 

A. few hours before he expired, he summoned all the family, and 
made his parting prayer. He first gave thanks for his affectionate 
mother, desiring that she might see Christ formed in the hearts of 
all her children, and meet them all with joy in the day of judg- 
ment. For the five elder brethren, he offered special and suitable 
petitions. ‘To his sister Mary, he said: .‘‘ Poor sister Mary, thy 
body is weak, and thy days will be filled with bitterness. The 
Lord sweeten all with his grace and peace, and give thee health of 
soul. Be patient. Make sure of Christ; and all is well.” To 
his other sister, he said: ‘ Sister Sarah, thy body is strong and 
healthful. O that thy soul may be so too!” To his little brother 
Jacob, he said: ‘The Lord make thee an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile. May’st thou learn to wrestle with God, and 
not go without a blessing!”’ Of the youngest brother, an infant, 
he said: “ Poor little Benjamin! O that the Father of the father- 
less would take care of thee: and that thou who hast never seen 
thy father on earth mayest see him with joy in heaven!”’ He then 
commended them all to God in a most fervent supplication. ‘ QO 
that we may live to God here, and live with God hereafter! And 
now, my dear mother, brethren and sisters, farewell. I leave you 
a short time. And now, dear Lord, my work is done. I have 
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fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have’ kept the 
faith : henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteous- 
ness. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly!” And thus this youth- 
ful conqueror gave up the ghost, and sank in the arms of victory. 

He died in June, 1657, in the twenty-fourth year of his age: 
and was buried in Kelshall church, of which his father had been 
minister. 

His service on earth, so short and blessed, was enough to ripen 
him for holier ministration in heaven. His great work was to 
shew how gloriously a Christian may triumph over death. From 
this example, let the weak believer take courage. 

Blessed be God for the power of religion ! 





PRESIDENT QUINCY’S MISSTATEMENTS EXPOSED AND 
CORRECTED. 


NO. IV. 


PRESIDENT Quincy’s charges against Cotton Mather, are not 
confined to the subject of witchcraft. 

He accuses Cotton Mather of indulging a very improper 
spirit and language in controversy. In order to show the truth of 
the charge, he runs over some of his controversial pamphlets, and 
some portion of his diary; culling out the more objectionable 
words and phrases. Our reply is, that, while the quotations of 
President Quincy do not exhibit the writings of Mather in any 
thing like a fair light, ‘making them to appear much worse than 
they are, still it is to be conceded that he did not always treat his 
opponents with what we may think due forbearance and courtesy. 
He well knew how to put words together, so as to make them 
thunder heavily on the ears of an opponent; and he sometimes 
indulged himself in this way, beyond what the circumstances of 
the case required. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that he 
was, toa great extent, a controversial writer. Nearly all his 
three hundred and eighty-three publications were on devotional 
and practical subjects. He says expressly of himself: ‘ Though 
I have had, first and last, such a number of pamphlets thrown at 
me, that, if I had been vulnerable, I might appear, stuck as full 
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of darts, as the man in the signs of the almanac ; yet, upon con- 
sidering the sorry and silly stuff which they have consisted of, and 
the despicable quality of the scribblers, and remembering, too, that 
lies have no legs, and what I had learned about treating insolent 
men with humility, and angry men with meekness, I have thought 
that Proverbs xxvi. 4th, was a full answer to them. I have had 
so much better work to spend my precious time in, that I do not 
call to mind I have ever once yet published a direct and formal 
answer to any of them all; but instead thereof, and once for all, 
I gave to the public my ‘ True Way of Shaking off a Viper.’ ” 

President Quincy says, that “in many instances, in the volu- 
minous writings of Cotton Mather, the conviction is forced upon the 
mind, that he was not quite so scrupulous as might be wished in his 
relation of facts.’’ And in one instance, at least, he charges him 
with known and wilful falsehood. The circumstances were these: 
In the progress of the difficulties respecting the institution of the 
Brattle Street Church, an effort was made at reconciliation ; and 
this was so far successful, that the Mathers consented to attend 
the dedication of the church, and to take part in the exercises. 
In his diary of Jan. 21st, 1700, Cotton Mather represents this 
effort at reconciliation as having originated with himself: ‘“‘ I drew 
up a proposal, and with another minister carried it unto them, who 
at first rejected it, but afterwards so far embraced it, as to promise 
they will, the next week, publicly recognize their covenant with 
God, and with one another, and therewithal, declare their ad- 
herence to the ‘ Heads of Agreement of the United Brethren in 
England,’ * and request the communion of our churches on that 
foundation.” But President Quincy says: “ The glory of effect- 
ing the reconciliation, thus obtrusively claimed by Cotton Math- 
er, was wholly without foundation. He neither drew up the 
paper, nor had any material efficiency in producing it.’’ Vol. 
1. 487. 

The only positive ground on which this accusation rests, is the 
diary of Judge Sewall. His account of the reconciliation varies 
somewhat from that of Mr. Mather, but is not inconsistent with it, 
or contradictory to it. Under date of Jan. 24th, three days sub- 
sequent to Cotton Mather’s effort, Judge Sewall says: ‘ The 


* These Heads of agreement were drawn up, while Increase Mather 
was in England, as the foundation of a union between the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches in that country. 


VOL. I. 26 
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Lieutenant Governor calls me with him to Mr. Willard’s, where, 
out of two papers, Mr. William Brattle drew up a third, for an 
accommodation, to bring on an agreement between the new church 
and our ministers. Mr. Colman got his brethren to subscribe to 
tt. January 20th, Mr. I. Mather, Mr. C. Mather, Mr. Willard, 
Mr. Wadsworth, and 8. Sewall, wait on the Lieutenant Governor 
at Mr. Cooper’s, to confer about the writing drawn up the evening 
before. There was some heat, but grew calmer, and after lecture, 
agreed,” etc. p. 491. 

The probable circumstances of the case, were these: Mr. Wil- 
lard was the ‘ other minister” who went with Cotton Mather in 
his effort at reconciliation, on the 21st of January; of the two 
papers in the possession of Mr. Willard, on the 24th, and from 
which Mr. Brattle drew up a third, one was that which had been 
previously prepared by Mr. Mather. This paper, rather than the 
other, was substantially adopted by Mr. Brattle, in preparing a 
third ; so that this last paper, though in the hand writing of Mr. 
Brattle, was, as to the substance of it, the production of Mr. 
Mather. The next day, January 25th, a meeting was held at 
Mr. Cooper’s, where, after some warm discussion, the prepared 
paper was adopted, and the reconciliation effected. This accords 
entirely with Mather’s testimony, who says that his paper was at 
first rejected, but afterwards was embraced. When Mr. Brattle 
had copied it, probably with some slight variations, and had 
brought it forward under the sanction of his name, the founders of 
the new church consented to embrace it. Of course, it cannot now 
be determined, that the order of events here supposed, is precisely 
that which actually took place. But certainly it may have been. 
There is nothing unreasonable or improbable im the supposition. 
Hence, the diaries of Mather and of Sewall, may both be true. 
Beyond a doubt, they both ave true. And President Quincy owes 
it, not only to the memory of Mr. Mather, but to himself, to take 
back the charge of wilful falsehood, to which he has given the 


sanction of his name.* 


* To the mode of harmonizing the diaries of Mather and Sewall, pro- 
posed above, we can think of but one objection. It may be said that the 
reconciliation, according to Mather, took place on the 21st day. But 
although the entire record of Mather is made under date of the 2I1st, it is 
obvious that he mentions several things which took place afterwards. He 
speaks, for example, of the exercises of the dedication or fast, which did 


not occur till the 31st. 
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It is further objected to Cotton Mather, that he desired and en- 
deavored, for a long course of years, to become the President of 
Harvard College. If this charge were admitted to the full extent 
in which it was urged, we see not that it will fasten any serious 
blot upon the character of Mr. Mather. Good men have often 
desired public stations, and labored to secure them, and yet have 
been disappointed.. We are persuaded, however, that the desires 
of Cotton Mather, in regard to the presidency of Harvard Col- 
lege, have been vastly overrated. His diary has been raked from 
one end to the other, to gather up expressions bearing on this 
point; and yet, almost nothing of a decisive character has been 
discovered. 

On the death of President Leverett, there seems to have been 
a general expectation and desire, that Mr. Mather should be 
elected to the vacant office. ‘‘ The voice of the people,” says Dr. 
Eliot, ‘‘ cried aloud for Mr. Mather, and it was declared, even in 
the General Court, ‘ that he ought to be President.”” Mr. Mather 
was well acquainted with this fact, and in some instances alludes 


to it, in his private writings of this date. We find, however, no 


indications of an inordinate desire to become president of Harvard 
College, or of inordinate grief or disappomtment, that he was not 
elected. So far from this, there are expressions of directly an 
opposite character ; and if we are to receive the evidence of a 
diary, why should we not receive it all? “ Personally,’’ says he, 
‘“¢T have unspeakable cause to admire the compassion of heaven to 
me, on this occasion. ‘Though I have been a man of' sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief, yet none of the least exercises that I have 
had withal was the dread of what the generality of sober men ex- 
pected that I desired, — the care of the college to be committed to 
me. I had a dismal apprehension of the distresses which a call to 
Cambridge would bring upon me.” * 

It has been mentioned already, that Cotton Mather wrote a 
solemn letter of reproof to Governor Dudley, of the same date 
with that of his father. As the writing of this letter is made mat- 
ter of serious charge against Mr. Mather, it will be necessary, as 
briefly as possible, to consider it. It is unnecessary to repeat here 
what was before said, as to the character of Governor Dudley. 
He had tried to cultivate the friendship of the Mathers, so far as 


* American Biography, Vol. vi. 330, 
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this was consistent with his political designs, and had often availed 
himself of their good offices in times of difficulty and distress. At 
the period of the revolution, he probably owed his life to Cotton 
Mather ; for had he not exerted himself to the utmost, to calm the 
passions of the angry multitude, they had risen in their vengeance, 
and cut off their oppressors at a stroke.* When Dudley and his 
associates in oppression were imprisoned, he wrote to Cotton 
Mather, imploring his assistance, ‘ for rollmg the stone from the 
door of this sepulchre, wherein,” says he, ‘¢ I am buried alive.” + 
At the time of his appointment to the office of governor, he had 
the address, as before stated, to procure a letter from Cotton 
Mather in his favor, which letter was read before the king, and 
had much influence in obtaining for him the desired office. 

On Mr. Dudley’s arrival at Boston as governor, he was received 
with tokens of respect by the Mathers, and by the people gener- 
ally. But almost immediately he began to manifest his ingrati- 
tude, and his disposition to turn every thing to his own personal 
advantage. 

The first six or seven years of his administration, were little else 
than a continued succession of criminations and recriminations ; of 
disputes, encroachments, and complaints. Disgusted with his pro- 
ceedings, and with the spirit and character which he exhibited, 
the Mathers at length concluded to write him, each of them a 
letter, on the same day. Considering the relations they had sus- 
tained to him, their former intercourse with him, the kind offices 
they had performed for him, and that he, in fact, obtained the 
government, in no small degree, through their means, they felt 
not only authorized, but called upon to deal with him after this 
manner. ‘The letter of Increase Mather, has already been re- 
marked upon. We proceed to subjoin some brief account of the 
letter of Cotton Mather, accompanied by such explanations as may 
be necessary. ¢ 

He begins, by telling the governor, that he feels it to be his 
duty to give him some words of faithful advice, administered in so 
plain a manner that they cannot well be misunderstood. He 
touches upon their previous intercourse ; upon the favors which he 


* See Life of C. Mather by his Son, p. 43. 
+ Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, Vol. i. 348. 
t The whole letter, with Dudley’s answer, may be found in Mass, Hist. 


Collections, Series I. Vol. iii. 128 — 137. 
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had conferred upon his Excellency; and the manner in which 
these had been requited. He reminds him of his former miscar- 
riages, and of the hopes which were entertained, when he came 
into the government, that he had repented of them, and would do 
so no more. He speaks of the sore disappointment which his 
friends had experienced, and of the consequent troubles in which 
the governor had himself been involved. Mr. Mather proceeds to 
reprove the governor for his covetousness ; a sin of which, in the 
judgment of all his cotemporaries, Dudley was notoriously guilty. 
It was this which had led him into a species of bribery and cor- 
ruption, to which some of the first men in the country had borne 
witness under oath, and their affidavits were then in England. 
‘¢ And this it is,” says the writer, “ that many do firmly believe 
has drawn you in to countenance that unlawful trade with the 
enemy, which has been carried on by some grateful merchants.” 
Reference is here made to certain treasonable practices, of which 
Dudley, only the year before, had been accused to the queen. 
Mr. Mather next speaks of the opposition of the governor and his 


‘ son to the chartered liberties of New England ; an offence of which 


Mr. Bancroft testifies, and Hutchinson proves that he was actually 
guilty.* He refers to the expedition agamst Port Royal, which 
he thinks had failed through the governor’s mismanagement. He 
complains of the manner in which business is often transacted in 
the council. ‘The members are not allowed to deliberate. They 
are hurried, driven, into improper measures, the blame of which 
is then thrown upon the council. A day is sometimes appointed 
for the election of justices, and then privately altered, so that none 
may be present but those whose company is desired. These things 
being so, it must needs be that the governor is under the divine 
displeasure. And there is a judgment to come, when he will be 
required to answer for the manner in which his duties were per- 
formed. Considering his age and health, his excellency ought to 
lose no time in thinking seriously on this subject, and applying for 
the divine mercy. Mr. Mather further declares, that no usage 
shall ever induce him to lay aside the feelings of love and kind- 
ness which he thinks it his duty to maintain towards all mankind. | 
He has often been silent, when he felt strongly tempted to speak. 
He has been neglected, and treated with aversion and contempt. 


* See Hist. of United States, Vol. iii. 100. Hist. of Mass. Vol. ii. 146. 
VOL. I. 26* 
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But he cherishes no resentment. ‘I can forgive and forget inju- 
ries. I hope I am somewhat ready for sunset ; and the more so, 
for having discharged the duty of this letter.” 

Such, for substance, is the letter of Cotton Mather to Governor 
Dudley. As to the charges contained in it, the most and the 
worst of them were true, and the remainder were generally sup- 
posed to be true, at the time. If any are disposed to think that 
Mr. Mather used too much freedom with the governor, let them 
bear in mind the relations and intercourse which had subsisted be- 
tween them; the many favors which the former had conferred 
upon the latter; and especially the influence which Mr. Mather 
had exerted in procuring the governor’s appoimtment to office, 
which had brought upon him, as he says, “‘ an extreme displeasure 
in the country.” Let them consider, too, that m the early days 
of New England, the minister and the chief magistrate were more 
nearly on a level than they have been since; and that ministers 
were accustomed, (perhaps because they were more faithful,) to 
use a greater freedom in reproving “ spiritual wickedness in high 
places,” than is usual now. We do not say that every word or 
sentence of the long letter, which has been under review, is to be 
approved ; but we do say, that we are more disposed to admire 
the boldness of the writer, than to censure his harshness. With 
a noble fidelity which reminds us of one of the old prophets, he 
tells the governor many truths which, probably, no one else would 
have ventured to do; and points him forward to solemn future 
scenes, which, in the midst of the cares of government, he was 
very likely to forget. 

One of President Quincy’s ohjections to Cotton Mather, has re- 
spect to his treatment of the college. He accuses him of talking 
disrespectfully of the college, and in various ways of trying to 
injure it. Mr. Mather represents the college, during the presi- 
dency of Mr. Leverett, as ‘in a neglected and unhappy condi- 
tion,” and as “ betrayed into vile practices ;”’ so much so, that 
he thought it his duty, in some instances, to stay at home at com- 
mencement, praying that the college “ might be restored, and be- 
come again a nursery of piety.’”’ He complains of the commence- 
ment seasons as “ time sorrily enough thrown away,” and as “a 
senseless, useless, noisy impertinency.” Pp. 224, 527. In fact, 
he speaks of the college as having no proper chartered existence, 
and of its curators and officers, as without legal authority. He 
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talks about the “ pretended president,” and those “‘ unaccountably 
called the overseers,’ and ‘“‘ the six men who call themselves the 
corporation.” Pp. 330, 583. He sides with malcontents against 
the corporation ; favors the establishment of Yale College; and 
endeavors to turn away the bounty of Mr. Hollis, from Harvard 
to Yale. Pp. 227, 525. 

Several causes contributed to render Mr. Mather justly dissat- 
isfied with the condition of the college, during the greater part of 
the administration of President Leverett. It seems that he was 
not alone in his dissatisfaction. This feeling became, at length, 
so great and so general, that in 1723, the Overseers were induced 
to take the matter up, and by a committee of visitation, to make 
diligent inquiry into the condition of the college. In their report, 
this committee state, among other things, ‘ that there is too com- 
mon and general a neglect of the stated exercises among the un- 
dergraduates ;”’ that ‘‘ there has been a practice of several im- 
moralities, particularly stealing, lying, swearing, idleness, pick- 
ing of locks, and too frequent use of strong drinks, which immor- 
alities, it is feared, still continue ;”’ ‘‘ that the scholars are, many 
of them, too long absent from the college ;”’ that they ‘‘ spend too 
much of the Saturday evenings in one another’s chambers ;”’ and 
‘that the Freshmen, as well as the others, are seen, in great 
numbers, going into town on Sabbath mornings, to provide break- 
fasts.”’ 

Only a few years later, though subsequent to the death of Pres- 
ident Leverett, another committee of the Overseers, report as fol- 
lows: “That the government of the college is in a weak and 
declining state, partly through a deficiency of laws, and partly by 
reason of some disputes and difficulties which have arisen, respect- 
ing the execution of the laws in being; that religion, one great 
end of that society, is much upon the decay; a manifest evidence 
of which is, that the worship,of God in the hall, is scandalously 
neglected, or but partially, and not seasonably attended by many ; 
that great disorders have appeared of late, among the students ; 
that some gross immoralities are growing, and many customs that 
have a bad influence are indulged; that the long accustomed 
method of instruction requires alteration ; and that the general con- 
dition of the college calls loudly for the interposition and authority 
of the Overseers.” Pp. 319, 388. It would seem from these public 
documents, that Mr. Mather’s impressions as to the state of the 
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college were not without foundation. And the fact that he re- 
corded them, not in a way of public accusation, but in his private 
writings, and as matter of lamentation before God, cannot reason- 
ably be urged as an objection to his character. 

As to the college commencements at the period of which we 
speak, and a little later, we have other information besides that 
which Mr. Mather has afforded us. President Quincy himself 
says: “* Great excesses, immoralities and disorders, occurred about 
this period, (1727). These were particularly annoying at the 
commencement seasons.”’ Five years earlier, in 1722, the Cor- 
poration and Overseers had made a law, prohibiting, under severe 
penalties, expensive entertainments, and the use of “ distilled 
liquors, or any composition made therewith,” in the students’ 
rooms at commencement. But the disturbances not being pre- 
vented by these measures, “‘ a vote passed, 1727, that commence- 
ments, for time to come, be more private than has been usual.” 
The next year, a request was made to the civil authorities to inter- 
pose and prevent “ the setting up of booths and tents” on com- 
mencement day. A few years later, the civil authorities were 
requested to establish a patrol on “ the evening of commencement 
day, and the night following, and in and about the entry of the col- 
lege hall at dinner time, to prevent disorders.” Pp. 886,387. In 
view of a state of things such as these facts and records indicate, 
the public will judge whether Mr. Mather is greatly to be blamed 
for describing the commencements, as ‘‘ time sorrily enough thrown 
away ;’’ and for preferring, in some instances, rather to stay at 
home and pray for the college, than to patronize by his presence, 
such a “ noisy impertinency.” 

But Mr. Mather used language which implied that the college 
had no proper legal existence. And this was the exact truth 
respecting it. When the colonial charter was vacated, in 1684, 
the college charter, in the judgment of all concerned, died with 
it; * nor could it be revived or reanimated, but by the royal au- 
thority. Hence the efforts which were made, through a series of 
years, to frame or procure a college charter, which should receive 
the approbation of the crown. But not succeeding in these efforts, 
in the year 1707, at the time of the election of President Leverett, 


*In the elegant language of Gov. Dudley: “The cow was dead, and 
therefore the calf was dead in her.” 
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Governor Dudley conceived a plan to revive, by mere provincial 
authority, the old charter of 1650; a thing which could not legally 
be done, and of' the impossibility of domg which no man, probably, 
was more fully sensible than Dudley himself. Yet this rotten, 
illegal foundation was all the chartered foundation which the col- 
lege had, during the times of which we speak, and for many years 
afterwards. No wonder, then, that Cotton Mather thought the 
college in a precarious and unhappy situation; being, in fact, 
no proper college, as having no legal chartered existence. No 
wonder he sometimes spoke of Leverett as the “ pretended pres- 
ident,’ and of the overseers and corporators as being such only 
in name. 

That Mr. Mather felt a deep interest in the establishment of the 
new college in Connecticut, and solicited for it the patronage of 
the Hon. Elihu Yale, intimating that his munificence might pro- 
cure for it the name of Yale College, is all very true. But is this 
any objection to Mr. Mather’s character? Or should it not rather 
be recorded to his honor? He loved Harvard College, and had 
given it many proofs of filial affection and gratitude. No one can 
read its history, im his ‘* Magnalia,’”’ and doubt this for a moment. 
But, unlike some men in these days, his regards were not all cir 
cumscribed in a little circle around Cambridge. He believed that 
a college was needed in Connecticut, and felt disposed to assist it 
with his influence. 7 i 

That he ever attempted to turn away the bounty of Hollis, from 
Harvard to Yale College, there is no sort of proof. In support of 
his charge to this effect, President Quincy has nought to rely on, 
but bare suspicion. It seems that Governor Saltonstall, of Con- 
necticut, enclosed to Mr. Jeremiah Dummer, of London, an anony- 
mous letter to Mr. Hollis, “‘ recommending to him the collegiate 
school at New Haven.” But that Cotton Mather wrote this letter 
there is not the slightest evidence. And whoever wrote it, it does 
not appear that the object of the letter was to wzthdraw the chari- 
ties of Mr. Hollis from Cambridge, but merely to ‘‘ recommend 
the collegiate school at New Haven.” Mr. Hollis might have 
done all that he ever did, or thought of doing, for the college at 
Cambridge ; and at the same time might have assisted the infant 
college at New Haven. ‘There are noble men now living among 
us, who have encouraged learning in more than one of her classic 
retreats, 
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DUTY TO THE DYING. 


In the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, it is written: ‘‘ Honor a 
physician with the honor due unto him for the uses which ye may 
have of him: for the Lord hath created him.”” Homer says of a 
physician, that he is ‘‘ eminently worth many others.”” Such was 
the esteem in which professors of the healmg.art were held in 
ancient times; as, indeed, they still are all over the Eastern 
world. A good man, who follows this callmg conscientiously and 
benevolently, is one of the greatest blessings to society. 

This profession used to be wholly in the hands of priests and 
ecclesiastics; and was then conducted according to the religious 
ideas of those who practised it. In England, it was not a distinct 
profession from divinity till about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Since it became a separate calling, some of the provincial 
councils in Catholic countries have enacted canons, subjecting a 
physician to excommunication who should visit a patient more than 
three times without giving notice to the parish priest. The canons 
which belched this sort of thunder from their hoarse throats, had 
the laudable design of securing spiritual succors to the sick. 
Though such legislation is contrary to the constitution of the king- 
dom of Christ on earth, it is to be regretted that the churches 
have not some “ usage” by which to attain the same end. 

The physicians of our day, for the most part, give their atten- 
tion wholly to the bodily condition of the patient ; and often times 
require that his spiritual affairs shall be made entirely subordinate. 
They sometimes insist on excluding the warnings and consolations 
of religion from the sick-chamber, and even require that the dying 
man shall be deluded by false statements and groundless encour- 
agements, as to the chance of recovery. What is this, but caus- 
ing the priceless pearl to perish, in a failing effort to preserve the 
coarse shell in which it was first found? Can this dreadful re- 
sponsibility be incurred by one who knows any thing of the worth 
of the soul ? 

We would not encroach on the rights of the physician. His 
strictly professionally duty as to the preservation of the patient is 
of the gravest and most delicate character. Life and death, with 
all their depending interests, for time and eternity, hang trem- 
bling, under the providence of God, on his skill and wisdom. He 
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justly claims, that, in the treatment of the sick, his advice shall be 
closely followed so long as he is in any way responsible for the 
result. And if, in his view, the effort to fix the mind in a posture 
of attention, the exertion of thought and memory, the excitement 
of the strongest feelings of our nature, may be more than the 
enfeebled frame can bear: he may deem it his duty to forbid all 
conversation. He may argue, that the dying man and his spirit- 
ual advisers ought to have attended to his spiritual state while he 
was in a situation to do so; and that now nothing is to be consid- 
ered, but how to keep the fading spark of life from extinction. 
But this stern logic has less influence than the fear, lest the shock 
of such an awful disclosure, and the terrors of death, may 
hasten the dreaded event. Hence the physician is often strongly 
tempted to soothe and beguile the anxieties of the dying man, 
with whom the last fleeting moments of ‘‘ the eleventh hour” are 
passing away. His false hopes of recovery are fed by false assur- 
ances, till he is incapable of discerning his real condition; and he 
dies, as he goes to sleep, without knowing of it. Many an unpre- 
pared soul, thus bereft of the last remnant of its day of grace, is 
sped unawares into the presence of its Judge. 

It appears to us, that, in this case, as in every other, an honest 
policy is best. At the outset, let the medical adviser make no 
secret of his opinions. As his apprehensions of a fatal termina- 
tion of the disorder increase, let him frankly and discreetly express 
them; fully apprizing the departing soul of the great change at 
hand. In our view, and according to what opportunity of observa- 
tion we have had, this course is the least likely to be attended 
with undesired results. Even those who are most unfit to die, 
will generally bear the disclosure with firmness and courage, if it 
be made while yet they have space for repentance, and to call 
upon the name of the Lord. Under the opposite course it often 
happens, that the expiring sinner wakes from his delusion too late ; 
and unexpectedfy confronted with the king of terrors, sinks in an 
agony of surprise and dismay. ‘The soul, startled by the crum- 
bling of the fabric, 


“ Raves round the walls of her frail tenement, 
And shrieks at every avenue for help.” 


There is no spectacle so frightful as despair upon the bed of death. 
But is it not better to incur even this risk, than to subject the 
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expiring sinner to the incomparably greater peril of entering 
eternity unwarned and unforgiven? Is it not a cruel tenderness 
which, to save him from excitement, exposes him to such a calamity 
as eternity cannot sufficiently bewail? Will not his blood be 
required at some watchman’s hand ? 

It may be too much to say, that there can be no circumstances 
which would justify a physician for withholding from him that is 
ready to perish the knowledge of his true condition. But as a 
general rule, whose exceptions are few, if any, where the reason- 
ing powers are not impaired, it 1s the wiser and more Christian 
course to inform him of his state. Let him have the full benefit 
of being ina world where is the merciful promise of God, and 
Christ’s mediation, and the Spirit of all grace, ere he is summoned 
away where none of these are found. ven to the latest glimmer- 
ings of life’s waning lamp, so far as his reason remains undis- 
turbed, let him have the prayers and counsels of holy men and 
pious friends, with the teachings of the Scripture, and all other 
means of grace, adapted to his situation. If his time be short, 
there is the more need of improving it to the utmost for the great 
purpose for which it is given. 

In uttering these opinions, we feel that we are recommending 
no course but that which we should wish to have taken in our own 
case under any circumstances whatever. ‘For though late re- 
pentance be seldom true, yet true repentance is never too late.” 





EGYPT AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tue Bible was written in the East. It took the form in which 
ideas most readily and forcibly reached an Eastern mind. We 
read it; and the mode of thought and illustration, which gave it 
weight in Syria, seems to us unnatural; and, at times, grotesque. 
But go and stand in the hill country of Judea, or even among the 
ruins of Egypt, with Arabs about you, or mingle in the throngs of 
its compressed cities, and you will feel that you have around you, 
the life of the Bible. It was under such a sky, with seasons vary- 
ing like these, it was amidst the peculiarities of nature and of man 
such as you now look upon, that the Bible was written; and it is 
as true to life in the East now, as when first it came from the 


Spirit of God. 
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Of this we propose to furnish a few illustrations. 

What means the wise man, when he says, Kecl. xi. 1. “ Cast 
thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many 
days?’’ It is an injunction to charity, beautifully urged in lan- 
guage which Egypt understood, and must explain. When the 
retiring waters of the Nile left the soil richly prepared to nourish 
a future harvest, the husbandman scattered the seed upon the 
waters and the slime; and though the seed was lost to sight, the 
sheaves were sure. The Scriptures thus encourage us to works 
of compassion and of mercy, for the benefits we confer are like 
the seed scattered and hidden in the soil under the waters of the 
Nile, and our reward shall be an Egyptian harvest. 

What is the meaning of Deut. xi. 10, where it is said to Israel : 
“The land whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the land 
of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs?” How 
water the land with the foot? Modern Egypt is familiar with 
the practice, and testifies to the minute exactness of the Scrip- 
tures. The valley of the Nile is hemmed in by two ranges of 
mountains, which sometimes rise abruptly from the very banks 
of the river; but usually recede from it at distances ranging 
up to fifteen or even twenty miles, though commonly not more 
than from five to seven. The valley of the Nile, which is the cul- 
tivated part of Egypt, presents a convex surface, cut in the high- 
est part of it by the channel of the river, and gently falling off on 
either side towards the mountain barriers. So that the cultivated 
land is lowest, where it is next to the desert, and highest at the 
banks of the river. When the river is in flood, the waters nat- 
urally find their way first, through the canals, to the borders of 
the desert, and flow back over the land towards the river. But 
the banks of the river are so high, that no ordinary rising of the 
Nile can overflow them. Here, then, the Egyptian builds his 
water-wheel, turned by buffaloes; or raises his shadoof, the same 
thing as the well-sweep of the New England farm, except that, 

instead of the old oaken bucket, he has a hoop with a shallow sack 
made of a goat’s skin. He forms a little basin at the base of the 
bank, from which he lifts the waters of the Nile to a higher level ; 
and, if necessary, by a succession of shadoofs, until thus labo- 
riously, the water can be raised and poured over the bank. Here 
the land has been arranged into little beds, perhaps twelve feet by 
VOL. I. 27 
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nine, separated from each other by dividing ridges of the mud of 
the Nile, some nine inches high. Acres are prepared with ex- 
cessive toil in this way; and the top of the dividing ridge is hol- 
lowed out to form a channel for the waters to pass upon it. Thus 
it is conveyed to every part of the field ; while the husbandman 
who wishes to water any particular plot, has only to break down 
with his heel the barrier ridge of mud, and the waters cover the 
bed. And thus the land was “‘ watered with the foot.” 

What means the Psalmist when he imprecates the judgments of 
God against the enemies of heaven, and says, Psalm Ixxxiii. 13: 
‘¢Q my God, make them like a wheel; as the stubble before the 
wind?” ‘The translation conveys no intelligible idea to the mind ; 
but Egypt can explain it, as well as Palestine. When the heat 
of summer has dried the soil of Egypt, it becomes cleft to an un- 
known depth, and its surface is reduced to mere powder and dust. 
It then daily occurs, that the heat of a mid-day sun, induces an 
intense rarefaction of the air, which, as it ascends, carries spirally 
up with it the dust of the earth, the chaff, and stubble, and 
light objects of every kind, forming an immense pillar of sand 
with its top diffused indistinctly in the region of the clouds, and 
its foot on the earth. But it is restless, and never still; advanc- 
ing, receding, with no aim or direction; now covering the Arab 
huts with its impalpable dust, now stripping the yards of the Nile 
boats of their canvass. At times, you will notice several of them 
at once, and as the sun shines through them, they may well be 
taken for fiends with wings of fire, ranging over the land and 
river, until their force is spent and they descend in a shower of 
small dust. ‘Make them like a wheel,” saith the Psalmist, of 
the enemies of God; make them as aimless and empty, to be scat- 
tered, as the stubble and the dust by the whirlwind, over the face 
of the earth. : 

And in the glowing imagery of Ezekiel, where he describes the 
goings of the cherubim, he refers to these whirling pillars of the 
desert. He says, Ezek. x. 16, ‘“‘ When the cherubims went, the 
wheels went by them: and when the cherubims lifted up their 
wings, to mount up from the earth, the same wheels also turned 
not from beside them. When they stood, these stood ; and when 
they were lifted up, these lifted up themselves also: for the spirit 
of the living creature was in them.” But here these fire-steeds 
of the desert are made subject to a divine control; and move 
in grandeur and in wrath, obedient to a master’s will. 
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With us, grief is silent, and weeps in secret, or strives to hide 
its tears; but the usages of the East are widely different. ‘ Call 
for the mourning women,” saith Jeremiah ix. 17: “ that they may 
come; and send for cunning women, that they may come: and 
let them make haste, and take up a wailing for us, that our eyes 
may run down with tears, and our eyelids gush out with waters.” 
The weepers of Jeremiah, in conformity with the unchanging 
usages of the East, may be heard at every funeral at the present 
day, in Cairo; either seated before the house of the dead, or at- 
tending the corpse to the grave ; filling the air with their distress- 
ing shrieks, and intermingling their cries with a list of the virtues 
of the deceased. Indeed, there is hardly any thing in Egypt, 
ancient or modern, but casts light upon the Bible. The golden 
calf of Aaron, and the calves of Jeroboam, which tempted Israel 
to idolatry, had their origin in the Egyptian Apis, worshipped as 
a god under the form of a bull. 

The chamber of imagery, which Ezekiel describes, Ch. viii. 8, 
was an idea borrowed from the tombs of Egypt. ‘“‘ Then said 
he unto me, Son of man, dig now in the wall: and when I had 
digged in the wall, behold a door. And he said unto me, go in, 
and behold the wicked abominations that they do there. So I 
went in and saw ; and behold every form of creeping things, and 
abominable beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel, por- 
trayed upon the wall round about. And there stood before them 
seventy men of the ancients of the house of Israel, — with every 
man his censer in his hand; and a thick cloud of incense went 
up.” The idolatry of Israel was but a copy of that of Egypt. A 
brief description of one of the tombs of the kings, in the city of 
the dead, near Thebes, will suffice to show the identity. The 
Egyptians were compelled by the overflow of the Nile, to bury 
their dead in the mountains which hemmed in the valley. At an 
incredible expense, these resting places of the dead were prepared, 
with a magnificence unknown elsewhere the world over. You 
ascend a dismal valley, leaving all vegetation behind you, and 

amid the universal death about you, oppressed with the stillness 
which reigns, overpowered by a blazing sun, whose rays are every 
where reflected from the beds of flint stones, with nought to inter- 
est, but an occasional fossil shell, an indication of a life extinct, you 
reach at last the tombs of the kings. The tombs are dug out of 
the solid rock, into the heart of the mountains, the entrance being 
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a little above the level of the valley. They usually range from 
one hundred to five hundred feet in depth ; though in one instance, 
the tomb penetrates to eight hundred feet; and the excavation 
covers one acre and a quarter. The face of the mountain is cut 
down, so as to admit of a perpendicular door-way. The entrance 
was usually from ten to twelve feet broad, and. from twelve to 
twenty-five feet high, leading by a succession of inclined planes or 
steps to the lowest level of the tomb. The first descent usually 
brings you to a large chamber, where the roof was supported by 
square pillars of the native rock, and where the immense sarcoph- 
agus of polished granite, intended for the remains of royalty, 
usually stood. ‘The passages of the tomb branch out in various 
directions, without much reference to order; and throughout 
the whole, little chambers constantly occur, cut out of the walls 
of the tomb. ‘The walls of passages and chambers, are uni- 
formly perpendicular, and made perfectly smooth, and covered 
with pictures and hieroglyphics. Sometimes the picture, or char- 
acter, was painted on the rock. Sometimes the back ground was 
painted, leaving the picture unpainted, of the color of the native 
rock, Sometimes the picture was cut into the rock ; at others, the 
rock was cut away so as to leave the intended form raised on the 
surface of the stone. All the colors known to us, were used in 
painting the walls; and often retain a freshness undimmed by 
centuries. Occasionally the black lines of the apprentice, who 
traced a rough outline of his work, and the red lines of the master 
correcting his departure from good taste or ee proportion, are 
distinctly visible. And here were portrayed on the walls the 
varied mythology of Egypt; the whole series of her idols, with 
the forms of worship, the presenting of offerings by kings, priests 
and nobles. Doubtless these noble catacombs were often the 
scenes of idolatrous rites, such as Ezekiel saw with horror, in the 
chamber of imagery. Besides these rites of religion, there was 
an exhibition of Egyptian life in all its forms. There was sowing 
and reaping, the tracking of boats on the Nile, the ardor of the 
chase, the details of the kitchen, the various trades, the struggle 
of battle, and the exultation of victory. The air is perfectly dry ; 
but fetid with the abominations of bats, which now abide where 
kings have rested; and they often are rank and offensive at the 
entrance, from the Arab who has made them the home of his 
family, including dogs, apes and children; while he pursues his 
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unclean trade, of rifling the mummy pits. He cooks his scanty 
meals with broken coffins, sells the bitumen and resin at Cairo, 
and the mummy, or the papyrus rolls enfolded with it, to the 
wandering Frank: and thus he lives. 

But the walls of the tombs and the cases of the mummy, and 
the papyrus rolls buried with them, all exhibit another and most 
important fact, — the Egyptians’ idea of another life. They be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul. According to Egyptian 
ideas, the spirit, .at death, after various adventures, reaches the 
judgment-seat of Osiris, the king of the lower world; and there 
he protests his righteousness. “I have defrauded no man. I 
have not slaughtered the cattle of the gods. Ihave borne no 
false testimony at the seat of justice. I have used no violence. 
I have not made any to weep. I have not changed the measures 
of Egypt. Ihave not committed adultery. I have not forged 
signet-rings. I have not withheld milk from the mouths of my 
children.” The deceased then entered the hall of judgment, and 
kneeling before the forty-two avengers appointed to torment the 
wicked, protests his innocence. ‘To the first, he says ‘‘O thou 
that art swift to pursue, I have not sinned; O thou that triest by 
fire, [ have not been gluttonous, I have done no murder, I have 
not acted the hypocrite, I have not slain the cattle of the gods,” 
etc. The soul was then laid in the balances; and Anubis, with 
tablet in hand, makes record of the result. If favorable, the 
spirit is transferred to heaven, which was only a celestial Egypt, 
with a celestial Nile, and filled with the objects of interest desired 
in an Egyptian life. If the issue was unfavorable, the soul was 
driven back to earth in a form symbolical of its prevalent vice: 
the glutton taking the form of a hog; the cruel man, of a wolf. If, 
after three transmigrations, they remained unreclaimed, hope per- 
ished forever; and they were doomed to abide in the domains of 
despair, where the Egyptian ritual says of them: ‘“‘ These souls 
are at enmity with our God, and do not see the rays which issue 
from his sun. They are no longer permitted to live in the ter- 
restrial world, neither do they hear the voice of God, when he 
traverses their zone.” 

These ideas of another life, heid by the Egyptians, shed light 
upon a question of highest moment in relation to the Bible. Do 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament reveal the immortality of 
the soul? There are many learned men, who have labored stren- 
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uously to prove that they do not reveal it. The language of 
Job: “I know that my Redeemer liveth;”’ the words of Dan- 
iel; “‘ And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt ;” and all other passages bearing on the subject, have 
had the affirmation of immortality tortured out of them, in such 
sort, that the Old Testament is a revelation, if a revelation at 
all, confined in its aims, and hopes, and principles, its rewards and 
punishments, to this life alone. Is this just to the Bible? We 
think not. It is a perversion of the language of Scripture, and 
its conclusion is false to fact. When even idolatrous Egypt be- 
heved in another life, and the immortality of the soul, were 
their neighbors, the Jews, with the oracles of God in their hands, 
less truly and fully instructed? Were they wiser in the temple 
of the Sun on the banks of the Nile, than at the holy of holies 
on Moriah? God causes the oracles of idolatry to rebuke the 
secret unbelief which would sink his Word to a level lower than 
the wisdom of men, who worshipped creeping things, but believed 
the soul immortal. 

But it is impossible to enumerate even the sources of light for 
the illustration of Scripture, which God has already opened to 
the observing eye. Nor can we anticipate in what way, or to 
what extent, he reserves, mantled by the sands of the desert, a 
sufficient evidence to meet the changing assaults of infidelity. 
As we recede from the times when the Bible was written, the 
evidence of its divine origin grows clearer and stronger. That 
evidence is all the while accumulating. He who goes down into 
the depth of his consciousness, finds the Bible true by the iden- 
tity of human nature in himself, and human nature in the Scrip- 
tures. The voices of the heavens are as the voices of the proph- 
ets and apostles. History is but a development of the princi- 
ples of the divine government. Prophecy is only history by 
anticipation. While the buried forms of the past, unearthed by 
the curiosity of men, bear on shattered columns and obelisks, on 
the lettered brick or pictured wall, preserved by his watchful 
care, the illustration and confirmation of truth, where the infidel 
had looked for its overthrow. The infidel called up the dead for 
witnesses ; and the dead arise, and testify for God: “Thy word 
is true from the beginning.” 
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TEMPERANCE CONTROVERSY. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Nott’s Temperance Lectures were published 
for distribution by Mr. E. C. Delavan. They were approved by 
Chancellor Walworth, Professor Stuart, Mr. Taber, and others. 
But in the Temperance Journal at New York, for Dec. 1846, and 
Jan. 1847, they were criticised by the editor, the Rev. John 
Marsh. Very long replies were made by Dr. Nott and Mr. Del- 
avan; and the whole controversy appeared in the “The En- 
quirer”’ of Mr. Delavan for April. Mr. L. M. Sargent has also 
published his remarks on Dr. Nott’s Lectures. 

What are the points of controversy ? We will endeavor briefly 
to explain them ; for few will find leisure to read such a huge pa- 
per as the Enquirer. 

Both parties agree that it is wrong to use as a beverage any 
intoxicating liquors. One would think, that here was agreement 
enough for all the purposes of the temperance cause. What then 
is the difference? The following dialogue will explain matters. 

Dr. Nott. I hold, that there are two kinds of wine spoken 
of in the Bible; good wine, and bad wine; tevosh, and yayin; 
unintoxicating, and intoxicating wine ;— the wine of the cluster 
and the press or vat, on the one hand; and of the bottle and the 
cask, on the other hand; and that the former is allowed, and the 
latter always prohibited in the Bible. 

Mr. Marsu. I am not satisfied as to the truth of this dis- 
tinction. 

Dr. Nott. I maintain that the good wine of the cluster and 
the press, tosh, might have been slightly touched by fermenta- 
tion and “ healthfully affected by it.” 

Mr. Marsu. That I deny. For if the pure blood of the 
grape were fermented at all, alcohol would be the product; and 

‘then your good wine of the Bible would be alcoholic, poisonous 
wine, containing the intoxicating principle. 

Dr. Nort. My doctrine is, that in the good wine of the Bible 
the alcohol is so very small in quantity, and is so commingled with 


the other elements by the God of nature, that the wine is not 


only unintoxicating, but “innocuous, nutritious and renovating.” 
The question is a question of degree, not of totality. 
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Mr. Marsu. Do you mean that alcohol is the good creature 
of God ; or, if not, how does God unite it with the pure blood of 
the grape. 

Dr. Nort. In diet, asin respiration, one element may nev- 
tralize another. Hence, wine, when there is only an incipient 
fermentation, and only a small portion of the saccharine matter 
has been converted into alcohol, may be nutritious and healthful ; 
the elements being in the proportion best suited to the constitu- 
tion of man. 

Mr. Marsu. I can bring great authorities against you. Dr. 
Mussey says, that alcohol is the intoxicating principle of all fer- 
mented liquors, as wine, cider, beer. I can quote also the Temp- 
erance Documents, and the author of “ Bacchus.” Your good 
wine has in it “the very serpent of the wines of Gomorrah.” 
All alcohol is poison. 

Dr. Nott. But it does not follow, ‘“ that every article, contain- 
ing the smallest particle of alcohol, as grape-juice, bread, prunes, 
preserves, sugar-cane, molasses, vinegar, is poison also.”” Though 
the blood of the grape contains a little alcohol, it is not poisonous 
nor intoxicating. 

Mr. Marsu. Alcohol is the result of “ putrefaction or the 
death principle.” It is not a good creature of God. 

Dr. Nort. Fermentation is acgording to the law, and under 
the providence, of God. This ‘ death-principle” changes milk 
to cheese, and produces leavened bread. God’s laws are all 
good ; but we are not therefore to poison ourselves with whiskey 
or New England rum. 

Mr. Marsu. You lay the axe at the root of our great re- 
formation, by thus resolving the whole question about drinks con- 
taining a pernicious quality, into a question not of totality, but 
of degree. Ever since 1836, our principle has been not to touch 
a drop of Alcohol: to go for the whole. 

Dr. Norr. My totality relates to what can intoxicate. I 
go for the entire abandonment of all intoxicating drinks, be- 
cause the Bible condemns them. Is not this enough? If not, I 
go also for the entire abandonment of the good wine allowed in the 
Bible ; because of the example of drinking wine at all, and out 
of charity like Paul. 

Mr. Marsu. But it is alcohol which intoxicates, and you say 
there is alcohol in the good wine of the Bible. 
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Dr. Nort. And so say scientificmen. And I have just said, 
there is alcohol in cheese, bread and molasses. Is our temper- 
ance battle about the use of a word? or about the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks? Can it be that God once allowed the use of intox- 
icating wines ? 

Mr. Marsu. If God once bestowed ordinary, intoxicating 
wine as a blessing, this act of his in ancient time is a mystery, to 
be classed with the allowance of polygamy and divorce. 

Dr. Nott. My doctrine clears away the mystery. Intox- 
icating wine was never allowed ; but nutritious, healthful, unintox- 
icating wine was mentioned in the Old Testament as a blessing, 
and was recognized by the Saviour in the New. 

Mr. Marsu. But your doctrine is not true. So says Dr. 
Robinson, and so say others, who are among the most learned of 
biblical critics. 

Dr. Norr. If we cannot agree in this; yet in one thing, — 
the main thing,— we do agree. “I hold to the utter abandon- 
ment of the use, as beverage, of distilled and fermented liquors 
of every sort; especially of wines, whether good or bad, having 
much or little alcohol in them. You hold to the same.” 

Such is the dialogue, representing the sentiments, and express- 
ed very much in the language, of the parties. 

If now it should be asked, which is right as to the question of 
a distinction in the Bible between good and bad wine; allowed 
and prohibited wine; the pure blood of the grape and fermented 
poison ; we must confess, that in our judgment, Dr. Nott is in an 
error; and for the following reasons : 

1. Pliny, in his account of the wines of Greece and Rome, 
seems, in general, to give the name of wine only to the ferment- 
ed, and of course alcoholic juice of the grape. The fresh juice 
he calls must ; when fermented he calls it wine. 

2. It was only the fermented juice of the grape, —the true 
wine, — which could be kept during the year. 

3. The wine of the Lord’s supper must have been fermented, 
for the time of the institution of the supper was several months 
after the vintage. 

4. All the wines of Syria and of the East at the present 
day are fermented and alcoholic, as testified by the mission- 
aries, Mr. Eli Smith, and Mr. Schauffler. The latter says: If 
Christ did use must at the institution of the Eucharist, that 
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must was from five to seven months old, and of course inebria- 
ting, if drunk to excess.” Perhaps then, it should be called 
wine; for must, as the word is commonly understood, means the 
unfermented, unintoxicating juice of the grape. The “new 
wine” of the New Testament, he maintains, is fermenting must.* 

d. Professor Stuart, since he wrote his letter to Mr. Delavan, 
commending the lectures of Dr. Nott, has examined them more 
carefully ; and he now says expressly, in a letter to L. M. Sar- 
gent, Esq.: ‘The cause cannot be supported on the ground of 
any distinctions between wines.” As to the word tirosh, he gives 
a list of about thirty-seven instances, in which it is used, without 
being connected with any thing in an unfavorable light: but in 
one instance, Hosea iv: 11, it is jomed with “ wine (yayin) and 
fornication.”” And he also furnishes thirty-one examples, in 
which’ “ yayin is regarded as a blessing, a tithe, an offering, a 
comfort of life, and the like.” Take one example: Gen. xiv: 
18, “‘ Melchizedek brought forth bread and wine,” —yayin. Did 
this priest of God bring forth that, which, as Dr. Nott says, 
God’s holy book always prohibits and condemns? Dr. Robinson, 
also, whose high reputation for biblical learning is universally 
acknowledged, says of Dr. Nott’s division of wines, that it is 
*¢ fanciful and not warranted by any language in the Bible.” 

It appears evident that the distinction of two kinds of wines, 
made by Dr. Nott, and supported by Chancellor Walworth and 
Mr. Delavan, must be considered as visionary, and must be re- 
jected. The only solid foundation on which the temperance 
cause can rest, is, as Mr. Sargent says, ‘‘ BRoTHERLY Love.” 
Or, in the language of Professor Stuart: “The ground which 
Paul took, neither to eat bread nor drink wine, where it would 
injure others, seems to be the only true and tenable ground.” 

In our efforts to promote the cause of temperance, we must 
take facts as they are. The immutable scriptural truth is not to 
be warped and modified to suit our theories or our wishes. Why 
should it be thought incredible, that the ordinary wine of Syria 
should be represented as a good thing? This, be it remem- 
bered, was the pure blood of the grape: and not the modern 
wines, so called, manufactured out of whiskey or rum, and form- 
ing a medley of poisonous ingredients. 


* See Biblical Repository for Oct. 1836. 
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And then, as to the pure, fermented juice, the question of temp- 
erance and charity is, Ought not this, — and even the fresh juice, 
or must, as Dr. Nott maintains, — to be at the present day entire- 
ly given up for the sake of doing good? Professor Stuart says: 
“Ts it any man’s duty to drink wine, when in health? Surely 
not. Has he a right by his pleaswres to endanger the safety 
of others? As clearly not. In such a time as this, when all 
Europe and America are in danger of drunkenness, can he make 
any defence of such an indulgence? I do not see how he can, 
on any ground of humanity or benevolence.” 





REVIEW. 


Discourses ON CurisT1an Nurture. By Horace BusuHne tt, Pastor 
of the North Church, Hartford. Approved by the Committee of 
Publication. Boston: Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, De- 
pository, No. 13 Cornhill. 1847. 


In the year of our Lord 1651, the Great and General Court 
imposed a heavy fine upon a clergyman of Massachusetts, for 
“letting fall sundry weak, unsafe, unsound, and inconvenient ex- 
pressions in his public teaching and ministry.” The fault of the 
minister was not small: but the fault of the magistrates, in apply- 
ing such a remedy, was far greater. They acted, however, ac- 
cording to convictions of duty which they cherished in common 
with the whole world at that time. And if our admired friend, 
the author of these discourses, had fallen on their times, we fear 
that the state-physicians who watched over the health and sound- 
ness of the body politic, would have bled him, with their mulcts 
and fines, in the ‘ pocket vein,” even to fainting. 

We feel a hearty sympathy with the bold and independent turn 
of Dr. Bushnell’s mind, except when it runs out into a sort of 
reckless daring ; like that of the climbers of mast-heads and pin- 
nacles, who crave the excitement of needless danger, and exult in 
blanching the cheeks of the trembling spectators of their giddy 
feats. When we take knowledge of his fearless promptitude, his 
manly disregard of mere prudential considerations, and his vigor 
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of thought and speech, we have sighed to think that he could not 
be regarded as what judicious old Christians use to call “a safe 
man.’ He might be a noble champion for the truth as definitively 
and unalterably delivered in the deathless oracles of God. In de 
fending, against all assailants, the fixed doctrine of salvation ag 
inspiration has left it, he might find free scope for far more of 
strength and motion, than even he can command. Could he, ac- 
cording to the precept of Isocrates, be content to give us “ com- 
mon things in a new way, and new things in a common way,” he 
would not only be a benefactor to the present generation, but he 
would secure that which was the object of Dryden’s ambition, and 
‘make the next age his own.” This is no time for throwing all 
the foundations ‘*‘ out of course.”” ‘The times call for master-work- 
men, who, in testing all things, and casting that which is bad 
away, will only consolidate the good, and hold fast the true. 

Dr. Bushnell is by nature an original genius. He was never 
made to trudge in wheel-ruts, and trample still harder the beaten 
tracks of opinion. But, like a conscious beauty, who makes too 
lavish display of her charms, he offends against truth and propriety 
by straining and exaggerating his turn for originality, till it be- 
comes an affectation and a vice. He seems to study to go need- 
lessly against the current, for the mere pleasure of feeling that he 
is not like other men. Even in very common matters, he must at 
least appear to be unlike every one else, under the tasteless mis- 
take, that to differ from others is, of course, to excel them. He 
can scarce drink from a chalice, without seeking to kiss the brim 
on some part which human lip had never touched before. 

Almost all his writings contain something to startle the most 
sacred feelings of those who believe in fixed ideas; and who are 
ready to exclaim: “ If the foundations be destroyed, what can the 
righteous do!’’ In observing the blunt and ruthless manner in 
which he usually treats principles which have long been regarded 
as beyond dispute, we have felt that he is like a merciless practi- 
cal joker, with the fragments of a mirror, which, if entire, might 
give a bright reflection of the full orb of truth; but which, in its 
shattered state, he uses only to flash a dazzling beam on such as 
are quietly going along about their business, while he enjoys their 
painful surprise and involuntary exclamations. 

In entering upon the “ Discourses on Christian Nurture,” we 
stumble at the very threshhold. The book professes, in the ‘ Ad- 
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vertisement,”’ to be published at the request of an association of 
ministers before whom it was read. Whereas, if we are rightly 
informed, no vote to that effect was passed. It also professes to 
maintain a view of Christian education quite different from any 
that is commonly held, and yet “ inconsistent with no scheme of 
doctrine generally held or accepted.” That this is impossible, 
must be evident at a glance. How can a thorough view of relig- 
ious education agree equally with the sentiments of those who hold, 
with the Bible, that the nature of the child is entirely corrupt, and 
needs the special influence of the Holy Spirit to produce an in- 
stantaneous, though perhaps at the time an insensible, change ; — 
and the sentiments of such as hold that the child is naturally 
pure, and needs nothing but moral suasion and a right exter- 
nal training to make it purer? It is the grand defect in Dr. 
Bushnell’s scheme, that it does not properly recognize the truths 
of depravity and regeneration, and cannot easily harmonize with 
them. These doctrines we know to be true, whatever we may 
think of his book. He has two or three passages where they 
are dragged in, and assented to: but not as entering into the 
whole substance of his plan. They seem to be merely brought 
in, that he may assert that they are not inconsistent with it. 
These passages are mere saving clauses, designed to pacify the 
spirit of orthodoxy ; but by no means sorting well with his scheme, 
or appearing as if “‘at home” on the pages they occupy. 

There are numerous expressions which are hard to reconcile. 
The book speaks of awakening “some really “good principle ”’ in 
the mind of a child. P.14. As though goodness lay dormant 
there, and only needed to be roused by some happy touch. It is 
suggested, that “‘ all souls of all ages and capacities, have a moral 
presence of the Divine Love in them, and a nurture of the Spirit 
appropriate to their wants.” P.15. No terms could be better 
adapted to express the absurdity of universal sanctification ; though 
we will not suspect that such was Dr. Bushnell’s intention. In 
explaiming, on page 16, why “much of what is called Christian 


. hurture only serves to make the subject of religion odious,” 


nothing is ascribed to the native alienation of the heart; but all is 
imputed to the bad effects of rigidly catechizing and indoctrinating 
the young. 
Still, “the natural pravity of man ”’ is distinctly asserted in the 
hook, though in a manner peculiar to the author. He says, that 
VOL. I. 28 
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both Scripture and physiology assert the fact: but if they did not, 
it is all the same. [or if the child were born as pure as Adam in 
his innocence, he could not receive a “ spiritual education,” with- 
out “ an experiment of evil,” “a fall and bondage under the laws 
of evil.”” We are told, that ‘“‘ the soul becomes established in 
holy virtue, as a free exercise, only as it is passed round the cor- 
ner of fall and redemption, ascending thus unto God through a 
double experience, in which it learns the bitterness of evil and the 
worth of good.”’ It strikes us, that this “‘ round corner ”’ makes 
a roundabout way of ascending to goodness; beginning, as it 
does, with a fall, and an unlimited plunge in the opposite direc- 
tion. Are there no holy angels, who never left their first estate ; 
and who have been educated to virtue, in its freest exercises, 
without any such experiment of evil? Can they not hate sin 
without first committing it, and then repenting. As well pretend 
that no one can be taught to shun the fangs of a rattlesnake, till 
he has been stung and cured. 

Dr. Bushnell seems hardly aware, that the great saving truths 
of the gospel are as simple as they are great, and are most easily 
apprehended by the child-like mind. He says, that the child “is 
not to be told that he must have a new heart, and exercise faith 
in Christ’s atonement.”” P. 20. Had we our choice of truths 
which we might impart to the mind of childhood, there are none 
which we should more desire to lay at the foundation. And 
according to our limited experience, children of the very tender- 
est years, scarce older than the oldest of those whom Herod slew, 
are as capable of understanding them as of understanding any ab- 
stract rule of morals, or of ‘‘ discerning the spirits”’ of those who 
are around them. 

‘¢ The Discourses on Christian Nurture ” abound in repetitions 
of a statement, which seems necessary in order to gratify the 
author’s vicious thirst for originality ; but which we cannot help 
regarding as a sort of libel on the evangelical community. It is 
constantly asserted to be the general belief, that ‘* the child must 
grow up in sin, to be converted after he comes to a mature age.”’ 
The author speaks of them as “ piously brought up to sim,” in 
consequence of this belief. He argues strenuously against it as 
the received doctrine, and thus appeals to the misguided parents: 


‘What authority have you from the Scriptures to tell your child, or 
by any sign to show him, that you do expect him truly to love and 
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obey God, till after he has spent whole years in hatred and wrong? 
What authority to make him feel, that he is the most unprivileged of 
all human beings; capable of sin, but incapable of repentance ; old 
enough to resist all good, but too young to receive any good what- 
ever?” Pp. 12, 13. 


These assertions are far from being true. That an earlier regen- 
eration is within the power of divine grace, and is often actually 
effected, is, so far as we know, a matter of universal belief among 
those who believe in the plenitude of sovereign grace. We 
scarcely ever hear an address in a Sabbath School in which this 
point is not urged. Our Sabbath School libraries are full of bio- 
graphical sketches of lambs which the Saviour hath gathered with 
his arm, and carried in his bosom. We frequently meet with 
ministers and private Christians who cannot remember when they 
began to pray, or when they first felt the love of God. Dr. Bush- 
nell has made no new discovery in this matter; yet he goes 
through all the motions of a man who has brought out something 
quite novel in New England, though known elsewhere long and 
well. Itis to be hoped, however, that by the blessing of God 
upon his labors, and those of other good men, the early conver- 
sion of our children may become of far more frequent occurrence, 
to the highest glory of Him, who, out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings, hath perfected praise. 

Dr. Bushnell’s idea is, that, under proper. Christian nurture, 
the child will almost certainly Row up A CurRiIsTIAN. ‘This would 
imply that he is already a Christian, —an.implication which Dr. 
Bushnell himself denies, though growth is but the development of 
a life already existing. 

To carry out this doctrine, he starts a theory of his own as to 
the relation of parent and child; discovering ‘‘ something like a 
law of organic connection, as regards character, subsisting between 
them.’ He describes it as follows : 


‘Such a connection as makes it easy to believe, and natural to ex- 
pect, that the faith of one will be propagated in the other. Perhaps I 
should rather say, such a connection as induces the conviction, that the 
character of one is actually included in that of the other, as a seed is 
formed in the capsule; and being there matured, by a nutriment de- 
rived from the stem, is gradually separated from it.”” —-‘* A child is 
not really born till he emerges from the infantile state, and never be- 
fore that time can be said to receive a separate and properly individual 
nature.” —‘*The child, after birth, is still within the matrix of the 
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arental life, and will be, more or less, for many years. And the pa- 
rental life will be flowing into him all that time, just as naturally, and 
by a law as truly organic, as when the sap of a trunk flows into a 
limb.”” — ‘** Their (the parents’) will and character are designed to 
be the matrix of the child’s will and character. Meantime he aps 
proaches more and more closely, and*by a gradual process, to the pro- 
per rank and responsibility of an individual creature ; during all which 
process of separation, he is having their exercises and ways translated 
into him.”’ — “ He (the child) is rather to be regarded, at the first, 
as lying within the moral agency of the parent, and passing out by de- 
grees through a course of mixed agency, to a proper independency 
and self-possession.” —‘* The parent exercises himself in the child, 
playing his emotions and sentiments, and working a character in him, 
by virtue of an organic power.” —“ A child is a kind 6f rudimental 
being, coming up gradually into a separate and complete individuality, 
having the parental life extended to him, first, with almost absolutely 
controlling power, then less and less, till he takes, at length, the helm 
of his own spirit.” Pp. 26, 27, 29, 30, 60. 





Such is the theory, with several of its illustrations. This lan- 
guage is meant either for logic or rhetoric. Isitlogic? Is ita 
piece of mental philosophy? If so, we will not in this review, in- 
tended only for popular discussion, ask as to what school in meta- 
physics or divinity it belongs. 

It teaches that man, as to his body, is viviparous ; and as to his 
soul, is oviparous. ‘The infant’s body is complete in the nurse’s 
arms: his soul is still confined in a shell, and is yet to be incu- 
bated, and brought to a distinct and personal life. There are 
many difficulties about this singular scheme of infantile moral 
agency. If both parents happen to die on the day of the child’s 
birth, whence is its little body to derive a soul? Must not the 
embryo spirit depart with the “ matrix of the parental life,” in 
which it was wrapped up? Or may the process of evolving a soul 
for it be completed by some one else in the parent’s place? Or, 
on the other hand, if the body of the poor infant should be de- 
stroyed by disease, is its budding soul reabsorbed by the parental 
stock ? or does it fall away, in a,precocious separation? What is 
said of the “ parent exercising himself in the child, and playing 
his emotions and sentiments ” reads marvellously like the tales of 
animal magnetism. If a child cries in church, is this a piece of 
malice on the part of the parent? and might it be hushed by an 
imperious parental volition ? 

But we forbear. This theory taken in a matter-offact way, is 
too ridiculous, not to say monstrous, to be endured for a moment. 
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Is it, then, mere rhetoric? Is it no more than a highly imag- 
inative description of the intense working and forming power of 
parental influence, and of its all-controlling effect in the training 
of children? Then where, alas! is the originality of this ‘ un- 
common view of Christian education?” Stripped of its strange 
costume, the naked principle is triteness itself, and hacknied to 
the very bones. This is what ten thousand tongues are talking 
every day. ‘The ‘‘ Mothers’ Magazines” and “ Assistants’’ are 
filled with nothing else. 

As a happy illustration of his doctrine, that children, according 
to the true idea of Christian nurture, are to grow up sincere Chris- 
tians of course; Dr. Bushnell brings up the “‘ German people” as 
being wonderfully pious upon his plan. It is true, that Germany 
presents many examples of ardent piety ; but how few of them are 
there, who have not some unhappy “ crease in the brain,”’ which 
spoils them for pattern Christians. ‘The mass of them is ruined 
by vain philosophy, and corrupted by dead rationalism and ghostly 
transcendentalism, and all those hard and hateful names which 
designate the numerous shapes of Christian Infidelity which have 
swarmed from the fumes of their beer and tobacco, like the locusts 
from the smoke of the bottomless pit. In the matter of practical 
piety, and the religion of the Sabbath and the domestic altar which 
is almost unknown in Germany, the Christians of New England 
have little to learn from their Germanic brethren. It is really 
mortifying to see the pastor of a flock of Connecticut saints, lead- 
ing them out of their fat valley into such lean and unwholesome 
pasture. If it is good to be humbled, Dr. Bushnell’s book is 
likely, in this way, to bring us considerable benefit. 

Peculiar as he is, Dr. Bushnell is not free from that very com- 
mon failing, — one-sidedness of mind. In his zeal to stimulate the 
hopefulness and fidelity of parents, he has forgotten to guard 
against the reaction of his statements on the religiously educated 
youth, who may read his book. Parents are told, that their child 
may “seem to be intractable to religious influences, and some- 
times display an apparent aversion te the very subject of religion 
itself; and yet may have “ seeds of holy principle ”’ in him, though 
as yet undeveloped. They are encouraged to feel that, if they 
live agreeably to their Christian profession, they may expect their 
children to “ grow up Christians,” as a matter quite of course. 
Will not every child who feels that he has been piously trained by 
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parents whose religious character he venerates, be apt to conclude 
that he has grown up accordingly? The deceitful heart is ever 
ready to rush into selfrighteousness, and to grasp eagerly at fal- 
lacious hopes. Here is a danger against which Dr. Bushnell 
should have guarded. He who watches for the souls of men, 
should look on all sides for the enemy. 

And here we are ready to drop the tones of censure, and 
‘change our voice ”’ to notes of commendation. The matters at 
which we have taken exception, are mostly confined to the first 
and shortest of the two “‘ Discourses.” In the second, they only 
reappear as floating fragments of rotten wood upon a clear and 
beautiful stream. 

The duty of parents to their children, and the strong motives 
which stimulate to the discharge of that duty, are set forth with 
great eloquence and power. The doctrine of infant baptism, 
especially, making due allowance for some obscure expressions, is 
admirably treated as to its practical bearings. So much were we 
charmed with this portion of the book, that it had well nigh dis- 
suaded us from alluding to what seemed to call for censure. We 
know not where we have seen a more impressive statement of the 
nature of the parental relation, which is so solemnly recognized in 
the covenant of Abraham, which remains the same in all ages, 
which makes our children partakers in the promises made to us, 
and pledges these blessings to them by the seal of the righteous- 
ness of faith. We close in the words of the patriarchal John Cot- 
ton: * “There is the same moral equity and reason of the com- 
mandment, both to faithful Israelites and faithful Christians. For 
as the circumcision of Abraham and his seed confirmed the faith 
of Abraham, that God would be a God to him and his seed; and 
also engaged Abraham, both himself to walk in the obedience of 
God’s will, and to train up his children to walk accordingly; so 
the faithful of the New Testament stand in the like need to have 
their faith confirmed by the new seal of the old covenant, that 
God will be a God to us and our seed; and we are in like sort 
engaged both to walk in God’s ways ourselves, and to bring up 
our children in the like holy instruction and information of the 


Lord.”’ 


* Grounds and Ends of the Baptism of the Children of the Faithful. 
Lond. 1647. P. 152. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS AND THINGS. 


TempreRANCE LecistaTion.— The project of a new law, for re- 
straining the traffic in intoxicating liquors, has recently been issued by 
Rev. Dr. Hewitt. It is well known that this has been a very embar- 
rassing subject to the friends of temperance who have been anxious to 
shield the drunkard, under the egis of the law, from the wiles of his 
destroyers. Many plans have been suggested, and some of them 
tried; but none have given entire satisfaction, even to their support- 
ers. But the Vulcan who of old forged so many thunderbolts against 
the rum-traders, after a long retirement, has now returned from his 
flaming caverns with a shield of proof for the protection of the rum- 
trader’s victims, which seems like the shield of A®neas, 


‘¢ Alone sufficient to sustain the war.’’ 


We have great hopes that the desired results may be obtained 
through Dr. Hewitt’s proposed legislation, whose simple principle is, 
to make the trafficker responsible for the civil injuries occasioned by 
the intoxicating liquor he sells. Thus, if the trafficker maliciously or 
for the sake of gain sells to a wife or child, that which injures them, 
the hushand or parent shall recover damages for the loss of their ser- 
vices, and other benefits. ‘The wife is to have similar redress, if the 
rum-seller deprives her of the support and care due from her husband. 
Towns, in like manner, shall recover from the trader, the expense in- 
curred by supporting the paupers he has made. ‘The reasonableness 
and equity of this law is obvious, and it is already recognized in law 
in reference to many other cases. ‘Thus in the recent case of an 
estimable physician killed in a railroad car, the corporation paid heavy 
damages, not to him, of course; but to those whom the fault of its 
agents had deprived of support and protection. If the keeper of a 
livery-stable lets a horse known to be vicious, he is liable to smart 
damages for any injury to the person hiring the animal. Many other 
examples of the same principle might be adduced. Under such liabil 
ities, the license system would soon come to an end: for the trafficker 
would lose all his zeal as to selling ‘‘ for the public good!” 


American Unitarian Association. — The Annual Meeting of this 
body indicated any thing but prosperity. The high and boastful tone 
of success once heard there, subsided into a faint and feeble utter- 
ance, indicating a want of vital energy in the establishment. It has 
just been incorporated and reorganized; and an attempt has been 
made to “ create a soul within the ribs of death” by appointing a new 
General Agent, who is expected to fling some sort of life into its pro- 
ceedings. The attempt will be in vain. There is no inherent vitality 
in Unitarianism: and it must die the death of all religious systems 
which seek to exist by finding substitutes for the redeeming blood of 
the Son of God, and for the renewing grace of the Holy Spirit. 

The speaking at the anniversary meeting was very peculiar. It was 
& covert contention between the transcendentalists and the older sort 
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of Unitarians. First one, and then the-other, took the floor: and 
without actually grappling with each other, took turns at mutually 
neutralizing what either party had said. The scene appeared like a 
violation of the Levitical law: “Thou shalt not wear a garment of 
divers sorts, as of woolen and linen together.” Either sort of speak- 
ers occasionally aimed a shot at Orthodoxy, but the weight of their 
metal was mostly bestowed upon each other. Orthodoxy seemed like 
the Yankee frigate in the last war, which was chased allday by two 
British cruisers, which closed upon her at night, one on either side. 
Firing her broadsides right and left, she took advantage of the dark- 
ness and slipping from between them, left them cannonading each 
other. While they were thus occupied, the departing American cap- 
tain kindly wished them doth the most glorious success ! 


Lives oF THE CuieF Fatuers or New Enetanp. — The fourth 
volume, just issued by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, con- 
tains the life of Thomas Shepard, the Cambridge luminary, by his suc- 
cessor in the true First Church. Mr. Albro isa sincere believer in the 
excellences of his sainted predecessor. He has laboriously collected 
the scattered relics; and the image which time had defaced, he has 
artistically restored to something of its original completeness and 
beauty. It is among the choicest means of grace, to ponder the char- 
acter of such a holy man as Shepard. It is a strong evidence of piety 
to be able to enter into the religious experience of such a man, and 
to hold full communion with his devout spirit. It is, however, a very 
humbling book to read. It will make most Christians of this day feel 
dwarfish, and look small in their own eyes, to come into such a pres- 
ence, towering so far above them in spiritual height and strength. 
The influence of Thomas Shepard still lives, and walks, and acts, 
among us. Yet the signs of its presence and activity are not so decid- 
ed as could be wished. We cannot but sigh for the return of days 
which will bring back such men as Shepard, Cotton, Eliot, and their 


venerated compeers. 


“O they are fled the light! Those mighty spirits 
Lie raked up with their ashes in their urns; 
And scarce a spark of their eternal fire, 

Glows in a present bosom.”? 


Such sparks as survive will be best cherished by the aliment which 
history affords. Let the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society go on 
to furnish it. They have never engaged in a more useful or honora- 
ble undertaking. ‘They have yet Winthrop, Hooker, and a long array 
of other names, not less illustrious among the “chief fathers,” who 
left the house of bondage to pitch the tabernacle of the Lord in this 


“New English Canaan.” 


Tue DecuinE of American Prery.—At a convention of anti- 
slavery philanthropists, as they pretended to be, held for several days 
in Boston during “ election week,” a resolution was adopted, express- 
ing their delight and gratitude at the decline of American piety. We 
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can only understand this piece of wickedness, on the supposition that 
the members of the convention are sensible that their own piety, if 
they ever had any, is quite gone ; and that they imagine themselves 
to have been exclusive possessors of American piety, while there 
was any left. At one of its tumultuary sittings they were addressed 
by a very pure-minded gentleman in very dirty linen. For a long 
time he struggled to obtain a hearing, in spite of the hoarse clamor 
which drowned him out tbe instant he opened his lips. This indecent 
behavior is to be ascribed to the members of the convention ; and not, 
as the presiding officer and others intimated, to the rowdies who were 
present. ‘The proof of this is, that they were perfectly quiet when- 
ever the chair or Mr. Quincy interposed a word in his behalf; while 
the deafening din burst forth with fresh fun and fury whenever the 
“gentleman on the floor’ attempted to resume the broken thread of 
his argument. It was amusing to hear one of the leaders apologize 
for “the unfortunate gentleman,” and his “ morbid state of feeling :” 
for we have before heard these very terms applied to the apologist him- 
self; with an intimation that his friends did not think it necessary to 
ut him under restraint, because his distemper was of a harmless char- 
acter. ‘The meeting was then addressed by Rev. Theodore Parker, 
and Mr. Stetson of Medford, and by a Quakeress. This last speak- 
er brought to mind a scrap of proverbial wisdom which is current 
among the Arabians: “ When a hen crows like a cock, it is time to 
cut her head off!’ All the speeches tended to confirm the impression, 
that this branch of the anti-slavery agitation is but a hypocritical 
scheme to decry Northern orthodoxy under the pretext of opposing 
Southern oppression. For one word uttered against slavery, there 
were a hundred vociferated againgst the evangelical truths of human 
depravity, atonement, election, and the like. As to the decline of 
American piety, we will mention a fact or two. Mr. Parker’s old So- 
ciety at Roxbury has settled in his place, a minister who is said to be 
not of his sort ; but one of the old fashioned, or as they are sometimes 
called, whether derisively or not, ‘* Orthodox Unitarians.” Thus his 
kind of “ piety”? seems to be declining on that field of his longest 
labors. As to Rev. Mr. Stetson, when we first knew Medford, the 
orthodox Christians there, —a feeble, but zealous band, — worshipped 
“in an upper chamber.” And long they drooped in the shade, and 
under the unwholesome droppings of the overgrown tree of * liberal- 
ism.” But at a census recently made, it was found that God had so 
prospered them, that their families far outnumbered those which re- 
main under Mr. Stetson’s care ; and they have sent out a vigorous col- 
ony to form a new society in that flourishing town. Thus Mr. Stet- 
son’s sort of piety seems to be declining at home. As to the Hicksite 
Friends, it is notorious that their sort of piety, is far gone in hopeless 
consumption. ‘The only kinds of American piety which, so far as we 
know, exhibit decided symptoms of decline, are Unitarianism and 
Quakerism. Within twenty-five years, the number of orthodox church- 
es is nearly doubled in Massachusetts, and they are increasing as fast’ 
as ever. ‘The number of orthodox communicants has much more than 
doubled within that time. This is the way American piety is declining! 
That Convention must have been composed of such persons as our 
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Lord and the apostles so often spoke of, —who “ having ears, hear 
not, and eyes, see not.” If they are so grossly ignorant of the statis- 
tics of religion, right here about their doors, who will believe them to 
be infallible in their views of slavery in distant states ? 

The Convention closed amid a storm of rowdyism. And it is no- 
ticeable that the presiding officer, Mr. Quincy, one of the no-human- 
government, no-physical-force, men,—one who disowns his alle- 
giance, and professes to renounce the protection of law, — called on 
the police to arrest the rioters, and acquiesced in their forcible removal. 


NEANDER’S GENERAL History OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND 
Cuurcu. — Professor Torrey, a scholar remarkably qualified for the 
work, has undertaken a labored and exact translation of this invalua- 
ble history. The first volume, a noble and solid piece of work, has 
just been issued by Crocker and Brewster. We became acquainted 
with this work in the original many years ago. We were then exer- 
cised with painful doubts as to the proper form of church government : 
but those doubts resolved themselves into certainties during the read- 

of Neander. He clearly showed that the form of government 
instituted by the apostles, so far as appears, was eminently popular, and 
intended to cherish the independency of the churches, and the free- 
dom of their members. He convinced us that Congregationalism, as 
developed in New England, comes closest to the apostolic model, and 
accords best with the free spirit of Christianity. His opinions had the 
more weight with us, inasmuch as being an Erastian, or state-church 
Christian, he had no point to make out, no systematic interest to main- 
tain. The subject awoke in him no party feeling: no partiality cloud- 
ed his mind. Since then, as appears by his preface to Mr. Colman’s 
excellent book on the ‘* Primitive Church,” Dr. Neander has come to 
be a decided advocate of the apostolical origin of that ecclesiastical 
order, which was restored by our fathers in New England, who sought 
to place their churches “ nearer to the Bible, and farther from Rome” 
than any others. — Dr. Neander’s history is equally remarkable for an 
erudition from whose research and memory nothing has escaped; and 
for a keen discrimination of character and opinion. Shew to Baron 
Cuvier, a bone, and he would presently give a correct account of the 
nature and habits of the animal to which it belonged, and make an 
accurate drawing of the creature, though he had never seen or heard 
of it before. And so Dr. Neander, with even more admirable discern- 
ment, will take some fragment which has reached us from Basilides, 
or Valentine, or any other of the old heretics: and from this he will 
argue, that the man who held such an opinion, to be consistent, must 
hold such and such other opinions. He thus reconstructs the whole 
theory of the said heretic. To verify this account, he looks up all the 
other fragments which may be extant; and behold, each falls natural- 
ly into its place, agreably to the historian’s sagacious expectation. 
Says Lord Bacon: “It is not St. Augustine’s nor St. Ambrose’s works 
that will make so wise a divine, as ecclesiastical history thoroughly 
read and observed.”” ‘There seems to be a remarkable coincidence in 
spirit and habit of mind, between Dr. Neander, himself a converted 
Jew, and those first converted Jews,— the apostles of the Lord. 
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Scooo. GovERNMENT. — We have read with singular interest, a 
lecture on this subject, delivered by Rev. John P. Cowles before the 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, and published in the 
‘«¢ Practical Educator” for April and May. It is a strong document, 
and highly entertaining withal; and vastly better than a whole year’s 
training under “ normalty” at West Newton. It discusses the subject 
of sensible punishment in a sensible way, quite different from the new 
rose-water reformers whose discipline would reject all sticks but sticks 
of candy, and would oblige each family to buy an annual hogshead of 
molasses, wherewith to regulate its ‘* unlicked cubs.” Nature, indul- 
gent as she is to the obedient, is stern to the froward ; and such as 
break her laws will be broken by them, receiving meet recompense in 
themselves. The God of nature wields over his family the rod of 
moral castigation, and also that of corporeal pain; the latter in aid of 
the influence of the former. ‘That he is in this instance our pattern, 
is certain from his Holy Word, whose counsels, though they seem 
foolish to certain weak philanthropists, will ever prove to such as fol- 
low them, that ‘the foolishness of God is wiser than men.” There 
be many who fancy themselves wise far ‘* above what is written,’ who 
yet are not wise up to the smallest fraction of the Scriptures of truth. 


SaBBATH ScHoot Question Booxs. —In some recent remarks of 
ours relating to the use of these books, we took occasion to say, that 
they were apt to lead to a mechanical way of teaching; the instructor 
confining himself to the questions, most of which obviously admit of 
being answered only in one way, and when these answers are regularly 
given, the business is done for that time. ‘That this is necessarily the 
result from the use of question-books, by no means follows : because 
in this, as in every other occupation, much more depends on the zeal 
and intelligence of the teacher, than on the nature of the instruments 
he works with. ‘If the iron be blunt, he must put to the more 
strength.” A good teacher will not be too much restricted by any set 
of questions, however excellent of their kind. During the brief period 
allotted to his Sabbath exercise, he should be like a powerful electrical 
machine in full operation, sparkling, and charging his animated class, 
like a battery of Leyden-jars, till they are instinct with life and inter- 
est. In preparing for this duty, the question-book is exceedingly 
useful : but it should be employed as a means, rather than an end. It 
should accumulate knowledge in the minds of the scholars to be en- 
kindled with the fire of emotion, when they come into contact with the 
mind of the teacher. Above all, the presence of the Holy Spirit must 
ye sought as the Spirit of life and power, in whose absence all is labor 
ost. 


Biocrapuy oF Setr-Tavcut Men.—The self-made man labors 
under one great disadvantage, — he is doing something in which he 
has had no experience. He is “ trying his prentice-hand,” and is try- 
ing it upon himself. As most men have to be self-made, or else not 
made at all, this explains why many of them are so poorly made. 
When any from this class are successful, it is the more to their credit : 
and it is well that they should be held up to encourage the efforts of 
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others who are in like condition. This is excellently well done in the 
volume whose title is at the head of this paragraph. With the excep- 
tion of one article, it is from the vigorous and instructive pen of Pro- 
fessor B. B. Edwards ; and is to be followed by other volumes on the 
same plan, by a different hand. It is published by Benjamin Perkins 
and Co., Boston, who are thus efficiently helping men to help them- 
selves; and to be, under divine providence, “the builders of their own 
fortune.” 


Prison Discietine. — The annual meeting of the Boston Prison 
Discipline Society has been protracted, by a number of adjournments, 
through several weeks. ‘The matter in debate is the comparative 
merits of the “ congregate” and the “ segregate” methods, adopted 
at Auburn and Philadelphia respectively. At Auburn, the prisoners 
work together, in silence, during the day ; but are separated by night. 
At Philadelphia, they are shut up in solitude and silence all the time. 
Considering what man is, we should suppose that every humane mind 
must reject this system of utter solitude ; of which some ancient has 
justly said, * that none but a god ora savage, can endure this exile 
from human nature.” The statistics abundantly prove, that the Phila- 
delphia system has a dreadful efficacy in causing derangement and 
death among the convicts; while the other system has no such ten- 
dency. Inthe recent discussions before the Society at Boston, one 
gentleman of great distinction remarked, that for the last twenty years, 
his family had numbered about twelve persons: and if they had suf- 
fered in the same proportion with the convicts in Pennsylvania, they 
would all have been dead by this time, except two or three ; and these 
survivors would have been crazy! And yet the advocates of this 
cruel and unnatural method of treating erring men, are our new style 
of philanthropists, — a certain proof that they are wanting either in 
sense or sincerity. The probability is that they have no hearty pref- 
erence for the Philadelphia plan; but merely use it as a pretence for 
ousting the Secretary of the Prison Discipline Society, who was the 
pioneer of reform in the penitentiaries and houses of correction in this 
country ; and with whom they hope to cast out that savor of evangeli- 
cal piety which has heretofore been diffused through its proceedings. 
Malignancy against orthodox men and measures is the real motive of 
this agitation. Of this, the speech of Dr. Howe, and his scoffs at the 
adorable triumphs of divine grace in the conversion of the convict, 
“Black Jacob,” give manifest proof. It is remarkable, that the 
course pursued by the Society and its Secretary has found, in these 
discussions, some of its ablest defenders 1 in gentlemen of the first rank 
in what is called “the liberal party.” Hon. Mr. Gray, Hon. Mr. Eliot, 
Rev. Mr. Lathrop, and others, have dealt severe rebukes upon the 
puerile agitations pf Mr. Charles Sumner and his clique. He and his 
set have sadly sunk themselves in the estimation of the public by their 
rancorous, but imbecile, assault upon 


“'The generous band, 
Who, touched with human woe, redressive searched 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail.” 




















